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Polaroid® 


time camera 
everybody. 


-_ 





It takes a little magic 
to make a good time. 
And you can help it along with 
magic of your own for just $24.95* 

With pictures you see on the spot. 

This is a brand new model, Polaroid’s 
Square Shooter 2 Land camera. And 
it uses our less expensive square color 
film. You can save up to 25%** 
on every shot. 

Electronic shutter, elec- 
tric eye, built-in flash—and it 
lists at $10 less than our first 


Square Shooter. , 
Look at the (i 





picture. Look 

7 the price. 
ave a good : | 

time. Polaroid’s new Square Shooter 2 


*Suggested list price. **Comparison based on suggested list T88/T108 film. 








A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Mone Kone € 


HEN Washington Correspondent Hays Gorey began calling 

on Jack Anderson to interview him for this week's cover story 
in the Press section, there was no need to get acquainted. They first 
met 25 years ago when both were young newsmen for the Salt Lake 
City Tribune. Their contact then was slight, but, says Gorey, “when 
I came to Washington for TIME in 1965, the first telephone call | 
got was from Jack Anderson. He had heard—he hears everything 
—that I had arrived, and he wanted to take me to lunch.” 

They met frequently after that when Anderson made hour-long 
monthly visits to the Gorey household. He came not to talk politics 
or scandal, but religion. Anderson is a lay teacher for the Mormon 
Church, responsible for keeping in touch with a number of Mor- 
mons in the neighborhood, and Mrs. Gorey is one of them. Last 
week the circumstances were rad- 
ically different. Supersnoop An- 
derson, suddenly a controversial 
celebrity, required close scrutiny 
by Correspondent Gorey. 

Having known his subject for 
so long, Gorey was well-equipped 
to report on Anderson's psychol- 
ogy as well as his journalism: 
what motivates the complicated 
columnist is an important ele- 
ment of our coverage of him. Be- 
yond that, says Laurence Barrett, 
who edited the story, “we set out 
to critique his performance and 
analyze his techniques. When 
you're writing about someone in 
your own business, there is always 
the danger of being unconsciously 
partial to his side of the argument. 
In the case of Anderson, there is no problem. He has become a pub- 
lic figure, a contestant in the arena who almost demands to be judged 
on his views and record.” 

The evidence came from many sources. While Gorey interviewed 
Anderson at home, in his office and in the Chinese restaurant of 
which the columnist is part owner, TIME correspondents in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere sought evaluations of him from fans, foes and 
other muckrakers. With these reports in hand and four years of An- 
derson’s columns at his side, Associate Editor George Church wrote 
the story. “I have read enough scandal, ” said Church, “to doubt the 
‘et’ of every passer-by I see.” Reporter-Researcher Georgia Har- 

ison checked the article for accuracy and compiled a sidebar on An- 
derson’s record of coups and fluffs. 

Appropriately, our coverage of an exposé artist this week is com- 
plemented by an exclusive news story of our own that appears in 
the Nation section. Chicago Correspondent Ted Hall obtained a 
lengthy—and salty—interview in Denver with Dita Beard, the wom- 
an who, because of Jack Anderson, may be the most famous lob- 
byist in the U.S. 


STEVE NORTHUP 
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Allstate's new Business — Policy. 
Because it saves us paper wor 
it may save you money. 


The Great 
Simplifier. 


Is your present cover- 
age pieced together? A fire policy, 
a liability policy, a theft policy, a 
business income policy and so on? 
It can be confusing . . . and it can 
take too much of your time. 

We’ve got one policy that’s 
designed to include or leave out 
most every kind of coverage you 
can imagine. All you do is fill in 
the blanks. The result is exactly 
the protection you need with 








a 


Available in most states. 


“Buying The Great Simplifier wasn’t 
Bion a big joy, but it was 


no gaps or costly overlaps. 

It’s simple. One policy, one agent, 
one company, and one premium. 

The Great Simplifier saves us 
both time and money. And, as a 
result we’re able to pass savings 
on to you. 

There are already over 250,000 
businesses insured by Allstate. 
Practically every kind of business 
there is. 

Next time why don’t you call 
Allstate? Who knows, maybe you’ll 


enjoy buying A | ; { py 


business insur- 
ance for once. kat. ian 


a joy.” 





The attache case's 
attache case 


Presenting our new Classic 
100 case. Three-quarters of an 
inch higher, so two stacks of 
standard manila folders will fit 
perfectly side by side. (Lets you 
carry twice as many.) 









Ome a 


We've replaced the standard 
key lock with a 3-wheel combi- 
nation lock. So there’s no key to 
lose, and you can close and lock 
the case unobtrusively at even 
the most crucial meeting. 








We've added a new comfort- 
able form-fitting handle. And 
dressed up our new cases in two 
varieties—cordovan or black in 
textured grain (black shown) or 
grey in pebble grain. 

Look for our Classic 100 case 
in three- and five-inch widths. 
Model shown, $37.50. Other 
Samsonite attachés start at $21. 
They're at your luggage dealer. 

That's where we rest our cases. 


We make travel a little easier. 


Samsonite 


Samsonite Corporation, Denver, Colorado 80217 





high rent payer's low-cost 


guide 


Heartwarming news! Read how 6 frugal Dutchmen can help you enjoy this 


/ 


e 


year$ vacation on whats left over after you pay the rent- when your 


trip starts with a 747 flight nonstop from Chicago to KLM& Surprising Amsterdam. 


With rents (and real estate taxes) 
climbing, there’s not much left over 
for fancy vacations. But the same frugal 
Dutch who drained the sea from their 
land can assist you in wringing the last 
ounce of value from your vacation 
dollar. These are a few of them—real 
people: 


1 Purser Wil Jobse and 

@ his fusspot pamperers. 
Even at KLM’s frugal fares, flight 
pursers like Wil Jobse will have his staff 
of  stewardesses and a steward fussing 
over you as if you were 
a crown prince while 
they serve you sump- 
tuous meals. Typical 
tourist-class dinner 
starts with either a 
shrimp or crab 
cocktail or a 

CATTR /ES velvety pate de 
maison. Next you might get tournedos 
tastily sauced by our chefs. You'll also 
get a crispy roll, a dessert such as a 
fluffy strawberry mousse, and coffee. 
And a few hours later KLM will give 
you breakfast, too. 

Mr. Jan Visser and his 
ceaselessly scrubbed 
hotel rooms. $9. Mr. Jan 
Visser owns a modest 11-room hotel in 
a charming 17th-Century canal house. 
A double room costs $9 a night there, 
breakfast included. He thinks that for 
a whole $9, you’d darned well ought 








to have the cleanest room in the world. 


So from dawn to dusk his hotel is 
scrubbed, swept and polished —and 
then polished, swept and scrubbed. 


Dutch hotels won't clean you out of 





money. But they will give you more 
than your money’s worth of cleanliness. 


The late Mr. Bootz and 

his 17th-Century tavern. 

35 cents a drink. In 1650, 
Mr. Hendrik Bootz founded “De Drie 
Fleschjes” tavern —a 
tasting house. “Tasting 
house”? It’s where gin 
and liqueur are served 
at ridiculously low 
prices. Many a Dutch- 
man tastes, and tastes, 
and tastes. Next day 
~ he’s back to taste some 

more. A brilliantly 

frugal way to enjoy the cocktail hour. 


Mr. Maarten de Bruin 
4 and his blue and ye 
@ railroad. 3¢ a mile. 
Mr. de Bruin heads up Holland’s rail- 
road system —a fleet of shiny blue and 
yellow I 
trains that 
whistle and 
toot their 
way all over, 
Holland 
4,000 times | 
a day. He'll ¢ 
whistle you to just about any place in 
Holland for 3 cents a mile. Or sell you 
a rail pass good for a week of unlimited 
travel in Holland for about $14. 
Kapitein Cornelis van 
Groningen and his 
® 5-day river cruise. 
Comelis van Groningen is kapitein of 
a comfortable steamer that chugs up 
the Rhine past medieval hill castles 
and quaint riverbank towns in 





Holland, Germany and France. Five 
days aboard his ship is one of the high 
points of a 15-day KLM tour that also 
includes Amsterdam, Paris, London, 
hotel accommodations, all breakfasts, 
shipboard meals and airfare — all for 
$759.* Other KLM tours cost as little 
as $460.* 


6 Mr. Hans Fischer and 
ehis free 224-page book. 
Our frugal ad manager, Mr. Fischer, 
wants to make sure he’s getting his 
money's worth out of this ad. Clip the 
coupon (to prove to Mr. Fischer that 
you've read this far) and he'll send you 
a free “Happy Holland” book — 224 
pages about hotels, restaurants, tours, 
towns, castles, canals, museums and 


llow ™ore, everywhere in Holland. Then 


call your travel agent or reliable KLM 
at 346-4134 and 346-3635. 


ee 


. a book 
” 
Happy Hollan | 
KLM Royal Durch Airlines 
P.O. Box 474, Lindenhurst, New York 11757 


C) Please send me a free 224-page Happy 
Holland guidebook 
Please also send details on these frugal tours 
) Thrifticar/Thriftitrain © Rhine River 
(2) Performing Arts Cruises 
OC) Europe on $5 or $10 a Day 


Name 
Address _ 
City State 
Zip Phone 
My travel agent 
4 T-4 
SOE 
es 


|; KL 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


A 


*Includes round-trip economy-class 14-21 day Group Inclusive Tour airfare from Chicago subject to Gov't. approval. We will form group. Add $15 each way for weekend 
departures. Add $63 round trip for departures in June, July, August. Hotel and car tour prices are per person, based on double occupancy. 





The thrill 


of discovery 
e it Bor-Zoy) 


(Pronoun 








LETTERS 
ETTERS | 


Is the U.S. Going Broke? 


Sir / TiMe’s cover story [March 13] completely 
misses the point. The solution of the Govern- 
ment deficit problem is not to raise taxes but 
to cut costs 

Not by skimping on essential services, but 
by canceling nonessential services and jobs and 
by reducing pay scales to a point where the pub- 
lic is able and willing to pay. In short, for Gov- 
ernment to do what any business concern 
caught in a fiscal squeeze must do to survive 

Why cannot TIME, instead of plugging for 
a still heavier tax burden, acquaint its readers 
with the major increases in Government costs 
since the real trouble began about 1967? 
RICHARD A. DOUGLAS 
Loudonville, N.Y 





Sir / Is the U.S. going broke? No, the U.S. is 
broke! 

EDMUND LLOYD 

Middletown, N.Y 


Sir / Having myself cited Justice Holmes’ dic- 
tum that taxes are the price of civilization, I 
agree with you that our unwillingness to pay 
more than token taxes leaves us a good deal 
short on civilization 

However, despite the reasonableness of 
your arguments, I must demur that I simply 
cannot afford further exactions. The reason is 
that I need all my money (and more) so that I 
may acquire what I see in your magazine 

A trip to Bermuda (p. 4); a Peugeot (p. 5); 
the Lire Library of Photography (p. 8); an Em- 
erson Permacolor television set (p. 11); a ster- 
ling silver Sheaffer pen (p. 12); a General Elec- 
tric Potscrubber dishwasher (p. 25); Seagram's 
Crown Royal (p. 26); flying with Jo on Na- 
tional Airlines (pp. 41-42a); some De Beers 
Consolidated diamonds (p. 56); a Kodak Car- 
ousel projector (p. 76); and a Gran Torino 
Hardtop with bucket seats, vinyl roof, wheel 
trim rings and white sidewalls (back cover) 

ANDREW HACKER 

New York City 


Sir / Kudos to Economists Pechman and Hel- 
ler for theorizing solutions to our public ser- 
vice woes through major adjustments of taxes 
and expenditures. Now all we need is a sequel 
in your Behavior section telling us how our pol- 
iticians can be psyched into proposing and pass- 
ing the enabling legislation 

SIDNEY A. LEUBI 

Corvallis, Ore 


Sir / The U.S. taxpayer is rebelling against the 
way the tax money is spent. In large cities, the 
amount of money that is wasted and misspent 
is appalling. The taxpayer sees working people 
driven from the city by high rents, while tax 
money is spent to build new housing for wel- 
fare recipients. He sees huge sums of money 
misappropriated and stolen each year by pub- 
lic officials. He sees more of his taxes being 
spent on criminals and drug addicts than he 
can afford to spend on his own family 

SYLVIA SCHUMAN 

New York City 


Sir / I take exception to your cover story, in 
which you imply that teachers have easy work 
and short hours. Teaching is a demanding pro- 
fession. I do not know of many persons em- 
ployed by private industry who consistently 
bring home work night after night. While it is 
true that teachers’ salaries have been rising, so 
has the quality of American education 

OWEN F. GAEDE 

Little York, Ill 


Sir / The problem of “Empty Pockets “can 
be solved by a simple reordering of priorities 


schools before bombers, houses before missiles, 
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JUST WHAT IS AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC FLASH? 





It determines how much light your subject 
needs and delivers exactly that amount. 


All you do is trip the shutter. 
Automatic electronic flash is the easiest, most fool- 
proof way of taking perfectly exposed flash pictures. It’s 


completely automatic and it will work with any fine camera. 


Here’s how it works: 

When you release the shutter on your camera, the flash 
goes off. The light that hits your subject is reflected back 
into the flash unit's light sensor. As soon as the sensor 
measures enough light for a good picture, the unit turns 
itself off. Automatically. And all this happens in less than 
1/1,000 of a second! 





Never miss a picture. 

A Strobonar unit with Rapid Charge has batteries that 
can be re-charged thousands of times with about 50 
flashes per charge. You can charge dead batteries to full 
power in three hours or less. Or you can get enough 
charge for five or 10 pic- 
tures in only five or 10 
minutes. Which simply 
means that you'll never 
have to worry about miss- 
ing a picture because of 
dead batteries! 





Get 10,000 flashes. 

This depends on the power source. Units operating on 
household current will continue to flash as long as the 
flashtube holds out—about 10,000 flashes! With 
replaceable batteries, you should get about 100 flashes 
with each fresh set of batteries. And at least 50 flashes 
per charge with rechargeable batteries. 


Short perfect close-up flash pictures. 

With flashbulbs, close-up flash shots are sometimes 
washed out with too much light. With automatic flash, 
however, you can take perfectly exposed flash shots as 
close as two feet. Or, with special lens kits, as close as 
six inches! 


You can photograph a bullet. 

An automatic electronic flash unit can determine and 
deliver enough light for a perfectly exposed picture as 
fast as 1/70,000th of a second. This is fast enough to stop 
high-speed action. You can even stop a speeding bullet! 





Here are only three of several 
automatic Strobonars: 

Auto/Strobonar 220 offers automatic operation from 
2’ to 13’, recycles in 9 seconds, has a guide number of 
35 and offers over 120 flashes on 4 “AA” alkaline 
batteries. Less than $50.00. 

Auto/Strobonar 332 offers automatic operation from 
two to 14’ with a guide number of 40. It features Rapid 
Charge with about 50 flashes per charge. It recycles 
in about 9 seconds and has a 50° light angle. 

Includes PC cord. Less than $100.00. 

Auto/Strobonar 227 is designed for the series 400 
Polaroid Land® cameras. It offers automatic operation from 
two to 10’, recycles in about 15 seconds and delivers 
more than 60 flashes with a fresh set of alkaline-batteries 
at less than 4¢ per flash. Less than $60.00. 

These are only three of nearly two dozen Strobonar 
units ranging in price from 
$25.00 up to $200.00. 

There’s one just right for you! 







Mail in the coupon today. We'll send you the name of 
your nearest Honeywell dealer and our FREE electronic 
flash brochure which tells you almost everything you 
could ever want to know about electronic flash. Plus, 
information on the complete Honeywell Strobonar line. 





<> 


| FREE information on Honeywell Strobonars. 


Honeywell Photographic 
P.O. Box 22083, Denver, Colo. 80222 


Please send to: 
Name —— — 


Address - —— 
City/State a = 








Honeywell 


The new Norelco 
soundslidemoviefilmstrip 


PIP combines all major audio-visual 
techniques in one self-contained unit. 

PIP is as easy to load and use as a 
cassette tape recorder. 

PIP brings remarkable economies. As 
a slide/filmstrip presentation, one foot of 
PIP Super 8 film contains 72 individual 
visual frames. And one foot of film can be 
duplicated for under 10¢ a foot. That's 72 
visuals for under 10¢! 

PIP can take an ordinary slide or film- 
strip presentation and add the dramatic 
impact of motion sequences to it... 
without making it costly or complex. 

PIP will save some 80% to 90% of the 
film footage normally used in motion pic- 
ture films. PIP does not have to run at a 
fixed rate of speed for titles or at a high 
rate of speed for motion. For example, 
with regular sound movies, it takes 120 
film frames to show a still picture on the 
screen for just 5 seconds. With PIP, only 
1 frame is needed .. . and the sound 
doesn't stop. 





machine. 


(Cr PIP for short) 


PIP can be used by individual or small 
groups of students without the necessity 
of setting up a screen and projector, 
threading the film, etc. A student can stop 
it, advance it one frame at a time, or fast 
forward and rewind it... with pushbutton 
simplicity. 

PIP cassettes weigh just a few ounces 
and are easy to mail, handle and process. 

PIP does not involve the complexities 
of videotape equipment such as sophisti- 
cated electronics, conflicting TV stand- 


For a demonstration or further information, call: Allen & Boehm Co. (312)332-2850 


ards and high costs of production and 
duplication. 


PIP is flexible. It can change sound 
tracks in 2¥2 seconds to suit different 
audience interests or different languages 
by slipping in another sound cassette. 


PIP lends itself to all kinds of creative 
film techniques familiar to film makers. 
Animation, slowdowns, speed-ups, pop- 
ons, freeze-frames, frame changing to 
music . . . and lots of other ways of add- 
ing interest and clarity to films ... can be 
done simply and economically. 


Now that you know a little about what 
PIP does . . . what we'd really like to tell 
you is what PIP can do for you. If you 
use sound—slides—movies—filmstrips 
for teaching, training, demonstrating or 
selling . . . just write: North American 
Philips Corporation, Norelco Training 
and Education Systems Division, 35 Ab- 
bett Avenue, Morristown, N. J. 07960. 
Dept. T1. 


Noreke PIP” 


“= - 


Ne a” 
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There's more to a square foot than space. 


Only life gives meaning to land. 
yValemlal-i¢-M 1am a- Bre 10-1e-m ele) aela) 
the face of the earth that would be 
worth a cent without the human 
element in mind. 
This point of view is as mucha 
part of the Baird & Warner competence 
as is our expert knowledge of 
everything else in the real estate 
business. And all the millions of 
square feet we manage, or lease,or _/ 
own, or develop are there ultimately .% 
to serve the people who live on them, 
work on them, shop on them, build. “Sm / 
on them. a 
We've been taking people into 
account this way since we began, 
in 1855. 
Our approach makes a lasting 
impression. 


Baird & Warner + 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, lil. 60603 (312) 236-1855 » Sales + Finance » Management + Development « Insurance 





Impact photography, defined... 


Photograph by Hal McKusick 
: v. RRR LUPE att ita sh NM aa M dh fe Impact. 
s a : : It happens when you get involved. 

You've been taking pictures on and 
off fora long time. One day. you begin 
to regard photography as a serious 
and rewarding means of personal 
expression. 

Your snapshots begin acquiring i 
the thoughtful touches that gradually 
transform them into photographs. 

And you're involved in photography. 

We can help. With a camera. Our 
own Nikkormat FTN 35mm slr. 

Why the Nikkormat and not some 
other fine 35? There are many very 
good reasons, but they're not as 
important as the one, irrefutable, 
unique fact: 

The Nikkormat is part of the 
System. And the Nikon System is 
the most complete, the most honored, 
the most respected in 35mm photog- 
raphy. So the Nikkormat, in a very 
real sense, encourages your involve- 
ment. By being able to do just about 
anything you could ever ask of it. 

Yet, despite all its capabilities, it is 
wonderfully easy to use. 

No matter how involved you 
become, you'll never outgrow your 
Nikkormat. Even if you achieve 
total involvement — professionalism 
you'll probably just add a world 
famous Nikon F or a new Nikon F2 
body to your system. Both are 
perfectly compatible with your 
Nikkormat’s lenses and accessories. 

Another way we can help is The 
Nikon School of Photography, 
somewhere near you. some time this 
year. See your dealer, or write: 

Nikon Inc.. Garden City,N.Y. 11530. 
Subsid. of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Indus- 
tries, Inc. GH 

° 
Nikkormat 


The beginning of your involvement. 
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Anybody can call the 


front of his 
first class: 
I call mine’superior’ 
The Red Garon 


plane 


Nothing is as first class as Lufthansa 
first class, my famous Senator 
Service, the one voted best across 
the Atlantic by American travel 
agents. At my brand-new terminal 
at JFK in New York, you check in at 
special Senator Service counters, 
then are whisked in a private 
elevator up to the spacious, un- 
crowded Senator Lounge, with 

a well-stocked bar, an art gallery, 
even conference rooms for a 
business meeting right at the air- 
port, if you need a last-minute 
predeparture get-together with 
your business associates. And in 
Germany you will enjoy an equally 
magnificent Senator Lounge. 


Once aboard, you choose from a 
selection of seven different inter- 
national entrées that can be 
matched only by Europe's finest 
restaurants. You can stretch out 
at your ease in your seat, and on 


© Lufthansa 


my giant 747 jets you can enjoy 
visiting the upstairs lounge. There 
is room for you to do some in- 
flight paper work if you are an eager 
beaver businessman, or watch a 
movie or listen to any of five differ- 
ent stereo channels ($2.50 for the 
earphones), or sip Rhine wine and 
watch my stewardesses. 


Either way you are refreshed when 
you arrive overseas and when you 
return home. 


And of course, Senator Service 

is good for your morale. It makes 
me feel good and nobody is harder 
to please than me. So it should 
make you feel good. Enjoy 
Lufthansa first class. It’s not just 
up front in the plane—it’s up front of 
all the other airlines. We fly to 
more than 66 countries, so we are 
sure to go where you're going. 

For reservations call your travel 
agent or Lufthansa. 


German Airlines *s 
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hospitals before napalm. The multibillion-dol- 
lar defense budget is what's killing us. With de- 
fense like this, who needs enemies? 

BEN CALDERONE 

Levittown, N.Y 


Madness Cult 


Sir / 1 feel compelled to disagree that thinking 
has become a bad habit [Essay, “The New Cult 
of Madness,” March 13] 

Quite to the contrary, the exact opposite 
is taking place—people are really thinking for 
once. The Viet Nam War is clearly a product 
of non-thinking. Surely if Americans had been 
thinking we would never have entered Vict 
Nam. Furthermore, pollution, poverty, bad 
housing, and all the other various diseases this 
country is infested with are all products of non- 
thinking 

Today youth is thinking, and it has final- 
ly resulted in the closing down of the Viet Nam 
War, attacks on pollution, demands for better 
housing, investigations into corporations, etc 
This truly is the beginning of the thinking 
generation 

GREG FREEDMAN 

Lexington, Ky 


Sir / If Time's Essay is an indication of rea- 
soned thinking, then the line between reason 
and unreason must be slight 

LISSA SCHWARTZ 

Chicago 


Sir / Relevant to the Essay, Ortega y Gasset 
also noted, “For plant, animal or star to live is 
to have no doubts concerning its own being 
None of them has to decide what it will be the 
next instant—thus their life is not drama, but 
evolution. But man’s life is exactly the opposite 
—it is having to decide every moment what he 
must do the next moment and therefore hav- 
ing to discover the very design of his being.” 

So it seems we have no choice but to con- 
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tinue to make choices, and how can we make 
choices without thinking? By choosing not to 
choose? Then we are truly all doomed 

(MRS.) SYLVIA TERRELL 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Congratulations on your fine article. We 
mystics and anti-reason advocates, priests, dev- 
ils and the like have ruled the world for many 
centuries, interrupted only by such inconve- 
niences as the Renaissance. Aristotle gave us a 
bad time when he identified the rational intel- 
lect as man’s greatest possession, but now, with 
your help, and with today’s philosophers and 
intellectuals behind us, we will assume our 
rightful place on the throne of rule by guilt, 
fear and superstition 

WILLIAM WEDDELL 

Pinehaven, New Zealand 


Muskie’s Tears 


Sir / In regard to Senator Muskie's recent dis- 
play of emotion [March 13], surely there must 
be something irrational about a society that 
deems it a sign of weakness when a man is 
moved to tears when publicly defending a val- 
ue he holds dear 

I cannot help but feel that if more tears 
were shed for the cruelty, suffering and inhu- 
manity we stoically seem to take for granted in 
this world, something meaningful might be 
done to eliminate them 

RONALD D. REMBAUM 

Turners Falls, Mass. 


Sir / Who knows, maybe crying on TV was part 
of Muskie’s campaign strategy. Nixon did it 
when he was Eisenhower's running mate, and 
look where he is now 

DEAN P. BLANCHETTE 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 


Sir / Senator Muskie’s lachrymal performance 
in New Hampshire suggests a slogan the Re- 
publicans might use this election year: “Beat 
Muskie, for Crying Out Loud!” 

KENNETH D. SCHROEDER 

Columbia, Md 


Sir / That Senator Muskie cried in public is 
proof positive that he would be a poor pres- 
dential choice. Doesn't he know that crying 
not only is unnatural and inefficient, but it also 
will cause him to rust severely? Someone had 
better tell him soon in order to stop the ugly 
rumor that the U.S. turns out Auman presi- 
dential candidates 

WILLIAM B. POWELL 

Medford, Ore 


Portuguese Aid 


Sir / The “Innocuousness Abroad” article 
Feb. 14] reported that the U.S. abstained on a 
J.N. vote because it called for the denial of 

arms for use in Portuguese Africa. This is sim- 

ply not true. The U.S. has not supplied any 
arms for such use since 1961, The Fact is that 
we abstained because the resolution as drafted 
would not contribute to peaceful progress to- 
ward the goal of self-determination for the peo- 
ples of Portuguese Africa 

The same article stated that “Washington 
recently signed an agreement with Lisbon 
promising it nearly $500 million worth of aid, 
part of which is in military supplies.” This re- 
fers to the agreement in connection with the ex- 
tension of American basing rights in the Azores. 

What we did was to offer the loan of a research 

vessel, a grant of $1,000,000 for education, 

$5,000,000 in nonmilitary surplus equipment, 
and PL-480 credits of $30 million for the ex- 
port of surplus agricultural commodities. Ex- 
port-Import Bank financing may also be avail- 
able. The $400 million figure frequently men- 
tioned in this connection relates only to proj- 
ects under consideration by the Portuguese, no 
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commitment having been made by the U.S. as 
to amount. “Military supplies” are nowhere in- 
cluded in the assistance package 

MARTIN J. HILLENBRAND 

Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 

Department of State 

Washington, D.C 


Therapy in Verse 


Sir / I read with interest and great concern your 
article “Poetry Therapy” [March 13] 

Those of us who care about our language, 
in spite of all the abuse that is heaped upon it, 
those of us who care about poetry cannot but de- 
plore this new violation of our craft. 

Verse without feeling is not poetry but 
feeling without craft is not poetry, either. 
Which is not to say that some of the products 
of this new “therapy” cannot be poetry, but 
therapy and art are two very different things. 

Society has consistently expected its art- 
ists to be neurotics. Now it seems society ex- 
pects its neurotics to be artists. 

MARGARET CLARKE TORRES 

Verona, N.J. 


Sir/In connection with the article “Poetry 
Therapy,” to all budding poets I suggest that 
at times it would be more prudent and prof- 
itable not to send their verses to poetry editors, 
but rather to psychiatrists. 

Mine included. 

DOMINIC L. SCOCCOLA 

Cleveland 


Bus View 


Sir / Thank you for your story “The View from 
the Bus” [March 13]. This is to me the heart of 
integrated school experiences—that those in- 
volved, i.¢., the students, will learn, given time 
and little interference, how to live in a multi- 
ethnic world. Thirteen-year-old John Kindig 
gets my vote for “Human of the Year.” With 
youth like him, we may make it—if he can only 
teach the rest of us, in time, what it’s all about. 

(MRS.) ELIZABETH HARMAN 

Atlanta 


Marantology 


Sir / May I commend your article on the right 
to die, “Specialty for Losers” [March 13]. How- 
ever, I do protest the term losers. At 87 I am, 
like Dr. Poe, old enough to figure how I'd like 
to be treated. I feel that I am a winner and that 
my victory would be marred by any inappro- 
priate delay in presenting the award 

(THE REV.) FRANK ATKINSON 

West Palm Beach, Fla 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020 
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Michelin 
and 
Uniroyal. 


Respectively, the 2 tire companies in the world 
with the most experience in making 


steel-belted 
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A superior type of tire, 
but more difficult to make. 


The steel-belted radial is rapidly becoming 
recognized in the United States as the king of 
tires. 

Not only does it have the superior perform- 
ance characteristics of a radial tire, but it also 
offers substantially greater protection against 
disabling cuts and punctures than fabric-belted 
tires, because the belts under the tread are 
made of steel wire. 

Other companies are beginning to produce 
this advanced type of tire. But bear in mind 
that the steel-belted radial is a more difficult 
tire to make because steel is a more difficult 
material to work with than fabric. 

Uniroyal has made more than 20 million 
steel-belted radials in Europe over the past 12 
years, and knows how to make them properly. 

In fact, the only tire company in the world that 
has more experience than Uniroyal in making 
steel-belted radials is our competitor Michelin. 


Aleading German motor magazine, Auto Zeitung, 
tested 13 radial tires well-known in Europe. 
These 3 received the highest ratings: 
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The other radial tires tested, their end result and overall 
ranking, are as follows: 


4th, Conti TS 771, steel 9th, Phoenix P 110 Ti, . 


(158). fabric (132). , 
5th, Kleber V 10, fabric 10th, Bridgestone RD 
(147). 11, fabric (131), 

6th, ContiTT 714, fabric 10th, Metzeler Monza, 
(137). steel (131). 

6th, Fulda P 25 Rib, fab- 12th, Metzeler Monza, 
ric (137). fabric (130). 


8th, Dunlop Sp 57 F, 13th, Goodyear G 800 

fabric (136). Rib, fabric (128). 
Uniroyal steel-belted radials 

are now available in the United States. 


We are pleased to be 
able to tell you that the 
Uniroyal 180 steel-belted 
radial—which won first 
place overall in the Auto 
Zeitung test—is now 
available in this country 
in sizes to fit most of the 
popular imported cars. 

In addition, Uniroyal is 
now makingasteel-belted 
radial especially designed 
for American cars, called 
the Uniroyal Zeta 40M. 
This tire is being produced in the United States. 


When you go to buy a steel-belted radial, 
don’t let them sell you just a radial tire or a 


steel-belted tire. It’s not the same thing. 


Here is how to tell what you’re getting. If the 
dealer tells you it’s a “radial tire”, you can be 
pretty sure it’s a fabric-belted radial. If he tells 
you it’s a “steel tire,” the chances are it’s a 
steel-belted bias construction. (That is, a con- 
ventional tire, without the performance advan- 
tages of a radial.) If it’s a steel-belted radial, 
you can bet your boots he’s going to let you 
know it! 

Would you like to know the name of a dealer 
in your locality where you can get Uniroyal 
steel-belted radials? Telephone 800-243-6000 
anytime, free of charge. In Connecticut, call 
1-800-882-6500. 

Would you like to get a complete and un- 
abridged English translation of the Auto Zeit- 
ung test report, along with three test reports 
on radial tires that appeared in “Auto Motor 
und Sport” Magazine of Germany during ’69, 
70 and ’71? Send 25c to Dept. GP2, Uniroyal, 
Middlebury, Conn. 
06749. When you’re 
finished reading 
this series of reports 
you'll know what 
to look for in radial 


UNIROYAL | “~ 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Pot Luck 


President Nixon is having a bad 
time with special-study commissions. 
He has appointed some 50 of them, but 
they keep recommending things he does 
not approve of. Two years ago, he re- 
jected the findings of the National Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornography 
(named by President Johnson), which 
concluded that pornographic materials 
were not eroding the nation’s morality 
A Nixon-named commission made the 
proposal that oil import quotas be in- 
creased; the President picked another 
commission that opted for the status 
quo. Now he has dismissed a report on 
marijuana and drug abuse in the US. 

The report maintained that the 
overwhelming majority of marijuana 
users do not turn to hard drugs. It also 
found little link between marijuana and 
crime or violence, and even suggested 
that less regulation of marijuana might 
curtail the use of heroin by taking “the 
young marijuana user out of a criminal 
drug-using culture.” 

The report contains the same Catch- 
22 flaw that exasperated drinkers and 
lawmen during Prohibition. The com- 
mittee proposed, in essence, that private 
possession of marijuana be legalized, 
but that trafficking in the weed for prof- 
it should remain a criminal offense 
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LORI ON TELEPHONE AT HOME 
Whot price convenience? 
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Diluted Bangladesh? 


Addressing another US. social 
problem almost as widely debated, the 
U.S. Surgeon General last week defend- 
ed a report issued earlier this year call- 
ing for a reduction of violence on tele- 
vision. Appearing before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Communications, Dr. 
Jesse L. Steinfeld asked for “appropri- 
ate and immediate action” to diminish 
violence on television because of its pos- 
sible effects on children. While Stein- 
feld’s appeal did not constitute an of- 
ficial threat, touchy network heads were 
quick to react. Said ABC President El- 
ton Rule: “Even greater emphasis is 
being placed on presenting children’s 
programs which resolve conflict situa- 
tions through wit, charm, intelligence 
and imagination.” NBC President Julian 
Goodman added: “The real question for 
us is not to condemn all action and con- 
flict because it can be called violent, but 
to present all these elements, when they 
are necessary to the story, in a way that 
does not glorify violence.” 

In essence, all agreed with the prin- 
ciple that violence begets violence, but 
also apprehended the basic paradox: 
one can dilute Gunsmoke and The Mod 
Squad, but how to make blithe stories 
out of Bangladesh and Bogside? 


I’m Lori. Dial Me. 


As any advertising executive with 
a breakfast-food account will tell you, 
the best way to a mother’s pocketbook 
is through her children. Some Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. ads use an engaging lit- 
tle moppet named Lori Busk, 7, who 
urges mothers to buy a second tele- 
phone for the convenience of their tots. 
One ad begins with a hidden voice ask- 
ing Lori, “Hey, what do you like most 
about extension phones?” Lori replies, 
“All the colors,” adding, “They're con- 
venient.” She then explains conve- 
nience: “It means that when you're busy 
coloring in your room, you don’t have 
to run downstairs to answer the phone.” 

All of which would be devastatingly 
cute if it were not also rather unset- 
tling. At least State Representative Har- 
out Sanasarian thinks so. He says that 
the phone company, a monopoly, 
should not make its customers pay for 
this kind of advertising: “It is a blatant 
example of entering into people's homes 
and causing conflict between a child and 
his parents.” Wisconsin Telephone 
seems unperturbed by Sanasarian’s cru- 
sade—especially since the company re- 
alized a record gain of 15,000 extension 
phones after it launched Lori last year 
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POLITICS 


Weeding Out in Wisconsin 


HE intricate, Rube Goldbergian sys- 
tem of primary elections clanked 
through its first three stages without do- 
ing fatal damage to any of the major 
Democratic candidates, though some 
were seriously hurt. How the American 
people were going to survive the end- 
less spring—with 20 more primaries to 
go—was another question. Almost 
weekly, it seemed, with hurdy-gurdy 
and bugles, politicians were “front-run- 
ning” and “slumping,” buried one Tues- 
day to be disinterred the next week in 
the costly, chaotic exercise of democ- 
racy. The spectacle was beginning to 
give some point to Arizona Represen- 
tative Morris Udall’s suggestion that 
primaries be held only on three fixed 
dates, with the choice of date left to 
each state. 
Next week’s contest in Wisconsin, 
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HUMPHREY PREPARING SPEECH 


with twelve candidates on the ballot in 
a large state that is in many ways a mi- 
crocosm of the U.S., will be the first 
real bloodletting of the year, the first 
primary in which candidates risk being 
eliminated. Rural and industrial, pop- 
ulated by blue-collar workers, farmers, 
ethnic minorities and students, Wiscon- 
sin is known for its independent, sophis- 
ticated and erratic voting behavior; it 
was the home of Senator Joe McCar- 
thy, but also of Robert LaFollette. John 
Kennedy undercut Humphrey there in 
1960, and it was on the eve of the 1968 
Wisconsin primary that Lyndon John- 
son withdrew from the race, just before 
Eugene McCarthy swept the state. 

The voters’ mood in Wisconsin this 
year remains unpredictable, oddly dis- 
engaged. “There is something sleeping, 
something going on under the surface 
in this state, and the candidates have 
not captured it yet,” muses Harold 
Rohr, a painters’-union official in Mad- 
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ison. It is not apathy, reports TIME’s 
Gregory Wierzynski, “but something 
bordering on despair. People seem to 
suspect that the candidates are mere 
shadows—that if elected, they could not 
do much to change the rising prices, un- 
employment and heavy taxes.” Says 
Mrs. Marguerite Wiegand, an Appleton 
housewife: “I watch television with a 
book in my hand, and when a political 
commercial comes along, I shut it off.” 

The chief issue, a pervasive discon- 
tent, is the economy. Says Mrs. Marion 
Guslek, a housewife in Milwaukee: 
“Last week I paid 49¢ for salad dress- 
ing; this week it’s up to 53¢. You don’t 
know when you go to the grocery store 
whether you are going to have enough 
money.” Old people complain about the 
dwindling buying power of their Social 
Security checks. Except on university 
campuses, Viet Nam is discussed not in 
terms of morality but of its costs. Says 
Carolyn Root, a Sheboygan sales clerk: 
“Lord knows how many kids we could 
send through school if we just cut out a 
few of those B-52 raids.” 

Boost. Edmund Muskie is going 
into Wisconsin with a psychological 
boost. Disappointed in New Hampshire 
and badly embarrassed in Florida, 
where Hubert Humphrey emerged a 
strong second behind George Wallace, 
Muskie captured 63% of the vote in a 
preferential poll against Eugene Mc- 
Carthy last week in Illinois. Beating Mc- 
Carthy was not exactly a triumph; 
Clean Gene was not taken seriously as 
a presidential contender, although he 
did campaign industriously. McCar- 
thy’s vote in part represented an infor- 
mal coalition of “stop Muskie” voters, 
including supporters of Humphrey, 
George McGovern, John Lindsay and 
even Edward Kennedy, who has a hard- 
core following inside Chicago's Dem- 
ocratic organization. 

Perhaps more important than the 
overall popularity contest were the 
races for convention delegates. McGov- 
ern, Muskie’s sole opponent in those 
races, won only 14 seats, to Muskie’s 
59. Of the total, 87 delegates are “un- 
committed”—almost all of them con- 
trolled by Chicago’s Mayor Richard 
Daley. While Daley’s bloc will make 
him a powerful force next July in Mi- 
ami Beach, the primary demonstrated 
that the new Democratic Party reforms 
have almost halved his once total con- 
trol of the Illinois delegation. At the 
same time, the primary results in con- 
tests for Governor and state’s attorney 
revealed that Daley is otherwise losing 
his baronial grasp (see following story). 

Through New Hampshire and 
much of the Florida race, Muskie ran 
a gingerly centrist campaign, ignoring 
issues and appealing vaguely for “trust” 
and “confidence.” In Illinois, after his 





Florida setback, he unveiled a “new 
Muskie”—fighting vigorously and tak- 
ing the offensive on three fronts: the 
war, the economy and the Administra- 
tion’s ties to big business. His stance be- 
came distinctly populist. 

Muskie is testing a new strategy. He 
has begun attacking his Democratic op- 
pose on the right—not only Wallace 

ut also Humphrey and Henry Jack- 
son, whom he criticized last week for 
their support of the ABM system and the 
$8 billion space shuttle. But he has not 
attacked those to his left—Lindsay, Mc- 
Govern and McCarthy. The reason, as 
Adviser Jack English says, is that he 
hopes to be “the surviving candidate on 
the left,” while Humphrey emerges as 
the choice of the party's “establish- 
ment’”—businessmen, old-line _ politi- 
cians and entrenched union leaders. 

Diehards. In Wisconsin, the man 
to beat will be Humphrey. Because of 
his years as Senator from next-door 
Minnesota, Humphrey enjoys broad 
support from labor unions and farm- 
ers. A Public Broadcasting Service poll 
last week showed Humphrey with 
18%, McGovern with 16% and Mus- 
kie with 13%. Says a Muskie organiz- 
er in Wisconsin: “Humphrey has die- 
hard support. I myself won't watch him 
on TV for fear I'll weaken. For most 
of us here, Hubert is more than a can- 
didate. He is a blood brother.” 

McGovern’s camp, which is formi- 
dably organized in Wisconsin, always 
contended that the race would eventu- 
ally narrow down to their man and Hu- 
bert. To staffers still preparing offen- 
sives against Muskie, McGovern 
Adviser Frank Mankiewicz scoffed last 
week with perhaps premature bravado: 
“You're firing torpedoes into the hulk 
of the Graf Spee.” 

Since busing is not a major issue in 
Wisconsin, Wallace has concentrated 
his campaign on high taxes and “lib- 
eral elitism.” He won one-third of the 
Wisconsin vote in the 1964 Democratic 
primary, and 8% as the third-party can- 
didate in the 1968 general election. 
After his victory in Florida, he is a po- 
tentially explosive factor in the Wiscon- 
sin voting this year. 

For John Lindsay, Wisconsin is 
most crucial of all. Having won only 
7% of the Florida vote, Lindsay has 
thrown all of his organizational resourc- 
es into the state, although his budget is 
so threadbare now that he can only af- 
ford $12,000 for TV spots—v. $170,000 
in Florida, where they did not do much 
good anyway. He suspended some staff 
salaries—as has Muskie—and tried to 
broaden his appeal. In a novel tech- 
nique, he spent the night on the couch 
in a Milwaukee steelworker’s house, af- 
ter listening to the family’s problems. 

After Wisconsin, the field will nar- 
row. Some of the candidates, contem- 
plating the frenetic spring ahead, may 
be tempted by Adlai Stevenson’s vision 
of an apolitical peace: “To sit in the 
shade with a glass of wine in my hand 
and watch the people dance.” 
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Mangled Machine 


It was primary-election night in 
Chicago, but what was the matter with 
everybody? Why no festivities, why not 
the usual arm pumping and_ back 
thumping? The hordes of loyal Dem- 
ocratic Party workers who gathered in 
the Sherman House hotel to await the 
returns were uncommonly solemn and 
silent. Ward bosses did not barge ex- 
uberantly into Mayor Richard Daley's 
tightly guarded inner office. They slunk 
in sheepishly or stayed away altogether 

The gloom was justified. The vote 
tallies had spoiled their plans and struck 
the machine a staggering blow. For the 
first time since 1938, the Cook County 
organization had lost a primary. Not 
only had Edward Hanrahan beaten the 
machine's candidate, Raymond Berg, 
for state’s attorney, but Insurgent Dan- 
iel Walker had won the party nomina- 
tion for Governor against Paul Simon, 
now the Lieutenant Governor. Five ma- 
chine-backed state legislators from Chi- 
cago had also gone down to defeat be- 
fore independent candidates. As he 


DALEY ON ELECTION NIGHT 
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WALKER AFTER VOTING 








moodily paced a corridor in the hotel, 
a ward boss remarked: “This is like 
waiting outside the maternity room 
when someone is having a miscarriage.” 

The Daley ticket was trounced by 
a combination of the Old and the New 
Politics. The old was represented by 
“Fast Eddie” Hanrahan, who returned 
from the political dead—and as every- 
one knows, the dead do not vote in Chi- 
cago unless Daley tells them to. Daley 
had originally endorsed Hanrahan for 
re-election, but party pressure forced 
the mayor to dump him from the tick- 
et. A grand jury had indicted Hanra- 
han for obstructing justice in the inves- 
tigation of the killing of two Black 
Panthers by the police in 1969 

Surprise Dessert. Hanrahan, how- 
ever, decided to fight back, and he had 
the resources to do so. As US. Attor- 
ney for Northern Illinois and as state’s 
attorney, he had built up a reputation 
as a zealous law enforcer. He asked vot- 
ers during the campaign: “Would you 
want your law enforcement carried out 
by me or by a nice fellow?” A volatile 
man, he buttonholed precinct captains 
to remind them who he was and what 
they owed him. When he found that 
doors were locked at ward meetings, he 
sometimes tried to bash them down. He 
claimed that he had done more than 
anyone else to protect blacks from street 
crime, but he also played to the gut fears 
of whites. His appeal was likened to that 
of George Wallace. 

Normally surly and dour, Hanrahan 
was at pains to demonstrate another 
side of his personality—one that peo- 
ple had not seen before. He developed 
a sense of humor. Marching in the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade, he doffed his hat 
and released a white dove as he passed 
Mayor Daley. He engineered a surprise 
dessert for Daley's precinct captains 
when they gathered in support of Berg 
at a dinner. When they cracked open 
their fortune cookies, they found the 
message “Hanrahan is the man.” 

Less amusing, Hanrahan made use 
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of the powers of his office to help him 
get elected. It was implied that anyone 
who opposed him too vigorously might 
become the target of an investigation 
—and investigations are not popular in 
Cook County; they have a way of turn- 
ing up things. 

On election night, Martha Mitchell 
called Hanrahan to gush, “I'm a Re- 
publican, but you're my kind of Dem- 
ocrat.” Not much later, Mayor Daley 
also phoned his congratulations. “Pol- 
itics is no different than sports,” the 
mayor philosophized, “You win’em and 
you lose “em.” Having defied the ma- 
chine and won, Hanrahan returns to the 
fold with much more power than he had 
before he was kicked out. Unless he is 
convicted on criminal charges, he seems 
likely to beat his Republican opponent 
in the general election. He is, in fact, in 
a strong position to succeed Daley. 

It was the New Politics that cost the 
mayor the gubernatorial primary. When 
he announced for Governor more than 
a year ago, Dan Walker was scarcely 
known outside Chicago. He had served 
as vice president and general counsel 
for Montgomery Ward, and had head- 
ed the commission that investigated the 
rioting during the 1968 Democratic 
Convention. His report was an even- 
handed indictment of both demonstra- 
tors and police, but it aroused the ev- 
erlasting enmity of Daley and other law- 
and-order backers by referring to a 
“police riot.” 

Fed Up. Last year Walker got pub- 
licity by walking 1,200 miles around the 
state, spreading a populist message: he 
roasted his opponent for suggesting an 
increase in the state income tax; he de- 
nounced some of Daley’s proposed pub- 
lic works in Chicago; he opposed bus- 
ing. But what he chiefly presented to 
the voters was Walker the man 
—straight-shooting, indignant, a mite 
self-righteous. He would lock eyes with 
his audience and demand: “Aren't you 
fed up with race-track and shoe-box 
politics?” It was an allusion to scandals 
that have embarrassed the Daley ma- 
chine. Voters apparently were too mes- 
merized to remember the Walker Re- 
port or whether they liked it. They liked 
Walker because he appeared to care, 
and they liked his seven sprightly chil- 
dren who helped in his campaign. 

Walker won with 52% of the vote, 
even running Simon a close race in ar- 
eas of Chicago where the machine is 
strongest. While it will be easy for Old 
Politician Hanrahan to make up with 
Old Politician Daley, it will be harder, 
if not impossible, for New Politician 
Walker. Daley may well favor Walk- 
ers Republican opponent Governor 
Richard Ogilvie, the front runner in the 
November election. But it is Daley, ba- 
sically, who must sue for peace because 
he took the licking. It has now been 
proved that the charismatic indepen- 
dent candidate—whether of the old 
school or the new—can triumph even 
in the innermost fastness of once im- 
pregnable Cook County. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Dita Beard on Dita Beard 


ITT Lobbyist Dita Beard agreed last 
week to talk about her past with TIME 
Correspondent Ted Hall. It was only 
days before she was to face a grilling 
by U.S. Senators investigatine Colum- 
nist Jack Anderson's charges that she 
had written a memo linking the Nixon 
Administration's settlement of an an- 
titrust case against ITT with a compa- 
ny contribution to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention (see THe Press). The 
rumbustious Mrs. Beard, 53, refused to 
discuss her role in the ITT controversy, 
but was not at all shy about revealing in- 
timate, if sometimes confused details of 
her earlier days. Hall's report: 


RESSED ina navy blue nightgown 

with white piping at the neckline, 
Dita Beard chain-smoked cigarettes in 
Room 269 of Denver's 178-bed Rocky 
Mountain Osteopathic Hospital behind 
a sign that said NO SMOKING PLEASE, Ox- 
YGEN IN Use, Under treatment for a 
heart ailment, Dita was well protected 
against unwanted visitors by tight 
screening. Western Union called with a 
telegram that had to be read to her per- 
sonally. The message: GET YOUR FAT ASS 
BACK—THERE'S NO ONE TO BUY DRINKS. 
Dita’s laugh rumbled from her dia- 
phragm. “Must be my old drinking bud- 
dies from the club,” she explained. 

The way Dita tells it, her life has 
had its grim moments, but mostly it was 
fun. Her job at ITT “got better and bet- 
ter—it was beautiful until those sons of 
bitches pulled this one on me.” She was 
apparently referring to Columnist An- 
derson and his legman Brit Hume. “I 
started raising hell when I was born, 
and I ain't quit yet,” she said. Her fa- 
ther Robert Davis was serving in Ger- 
many as an Army colonel when she was 
born at Fort Riley, Kans., in 1918. Her 
parents at one point had three birth cer- 
tificates prepared with different names: 
Alsace Lorraine, Roberta and Adele 
Fournier. She does not know how she 
wound up with the name Dita. The fam- 
ily moved to Fort Monmouth, N.J., 
where, she claims, her father was so im- 
portant in helping build up the Signal 
Corps that his photo was prominently 
displayed. “He built the goddam place,” 
she says. “But when it got big, some 
son of a bitch took Dad's picture down.” 

Mann Act. Dita grew up as an 
Army brat, moving from base to base. 
She adored her father, who treated her 
like a boy, made her learn to ride al- 
most as soon as she could walk. “Every 
morning at 5:30, the goddam horses 
were at the back door,” she recalls of a 
stay in the Panama Canal Zone. She 
was on a raft there once, swimming with 
her father, when a “goddam crocodile 
was skulking under the raft.” He or- 
dered her to swim for shore anyway. 

Dita claims that she moved too of- 
ten to finish high school. Her mother, 
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an amateur concert singer who loved 
to travel (“She didn’t care much for 
me”), would take her out of school on 
trips whenever Army transportation 
looked tempting. Her father bought a 
300-acre spread, Rising Wolf Ranch, in 
Montana, and Dita spent summers there 
as a child. “Dad thought nothing of giv- 
ing me a gun and a fishing rod and tell- 
ing me to go off for a couple of weeks. 
I learned to be very independent.” He 
retired from the Army in grand style in 
1930, she claims. “He hit his command- 
ing general over the head with a riding 





MRS. DITA BEARD 
Raising hell. 


crop at the officer's club—we never did 
know which was drunker.” 

At 17, Dita got a job modeling wom- 
en’s clothing. “I could wear sizes 11 to 
16, depending on the maker.” She re- 
fused to model anything as skimpy as a 
bathing suit, but traveled with a sales- 
man to display clothes in stores in West- 
ern states. When he asked her how old 
she really was and she confessed, she 
says, “the poor bastard turned 17 shades 
of green.” He told her she was through 
with the job. “I told him, ‘If you fire 
me, I'll get you for the Mann Act.” He 
called his wife, and she joined us in 
Reno and traveled with us after that.” 

Dita admits to liking booze early in 
life. In her late teens she recalls being 
lonely at a Navy officers’ club in Se- 
attle on Christmas Eve. She found 
twelve equally lonely officers. “We got 
stiffer than 900 planks.” The family 
moved to Los Angeles, where Dita 
helped exercise horses at an exclusive 
club. She remembers that Joan Craw- 
ford’s horse Red Satin was part of the 
stable. Later, in Washington, the Davis 





family lived in high society, so she tells 
it, entertaining the Cordell Hulls (he 
was Secretary of State under F.D.R.) 
and Idaho Senator William Borah 
(“Mother was a terrific Republican”). 
Dita came out at a debutante ball at 
Washington's Carlton hotel in 1939. “It 
was like a wedding without the agony 
of being married,” she sighs. 

Living in Washington, Dita claims 
she “got engaged to three men at the 
same time”; a Far East expert in the 
Dutch embassy, an Army officer and 
an Italian naval attaché. Since the 
Dutchman gave her the prettiest ring, 
she agreed to visit him in Honolulu, 
traveling on a Matson liner. “They were 
all interested in this long, lanky female 
traveling alone. We had a party that 
wouldn't stop.” She ditched the Dutch- 
man in Hawaii, but claims she met Er- 
nest Hemingway there. “He called me 
Princess.” As she booked passage home, 
“Lsaw this gorgeous hunk of body with 
the little tiny behind, and I went to the 
desk and learned that it was leaving that 
afternoon on the Matsonia. ‘Book me 
on it,’ | said.” That, she claims, was how 
she became friendly for a time with 
Baseball Player Hank Greenberg. 

Six-by-Six. During the war, Dita 
first worked as “a troubleshooter” for 
the Board of Economic Warfare. “I just 
stamped and signed and got things mov- 
ing.” She joined the Red Cross. “We 
were sent to George Washington Uni- 
versity to learn to play poker and shoot 
craps—things that | was born doing.” 
She was then sent to an Army camp 
where, she complains, “they had us get- 
ting up at 5 in the morning cooking for 
the goddam WACs.” She got out of that 
by becoming a truck driver even after 
the motor-pool officer “checked me out 
on a six-by-six, and I ground the gears 
and choked it and screwed up.” 

Shipped overseas, Dita did not care 
for all the Red Cross clothing she had 
to wear or carry. “We had to walk six 
miles carrying those goddam suitcases 
to the ship.” But Dita says hers was 
heavier than the others. “Everyone else 
had nice dainty underwear in their suit- 
cases, and here | got twelve bottles of 
booze.” She served in Casablanca, Al- 
giers and for 13 months on Corsica, get- 
ting to know a lot of military airmen. 
She claims that she “used to fly P-47s sit- 
ting on the pilot's lap.” 

She married a fighter pilot, Benja- 
min Atwood, in 1945. She declines to 
talk about the marriage except to say 
that they had three children. Atwood 
died in a plane crash in 1967, many 
years after they were divorced. In 1952, 
she married Cameron Randolph Beard, 
a flag manufacturer, and they had two 
children. He was “very wealthy, very 
wonderful, and also, he was an alco- 
holic. So there’s me and five children, a 
drunk husband and two dogs.” One son 
was injured in an automobile accident 
(“You can still see the tire prints across 
his chest”), and she tried to nurse them 
both. That, she says, was when her heart 
began to bother her. (She and Beard are 
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divorced, and he now lives in retirement 
ona Tennessee farm, where he is a suc- 
cessful member of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous.) “With no father or husband to 
get in the way, the kids and I did very 
well. | knew a woman had no right to 
bring up boys, so I put the two older 
boys into military schools. Then I had 
a housekeeper who was like a member 
of the family—just wonderful.” 

That brought Dita up to the point 
of becoming a lobbyist for ITT. 
Throughout her reminiscing, she re- 
mained good humored and spoke with 
a strong voice. “When my health was 
good, I wasn’t afraid of anything,” Dita 
said in parting. “Not even of that bunch 
of little bums coming out here. But I 
don’t know how I'm going to face it.” 

On a ground-floor conference room 
of the hospital, workmen were setting 
up tan folding chairs from which Dita 
Beard would be quizzed by seven mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
She would be wheel-chaired to the room 
and face them from a bed. A nurse with 
emergency equipment would be sta- 
tioned outside the door. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Agnew Faces LIFE 


Arriving in the midst of the ITT af- 
fair, an article in LIFE last week raised 
still more questions about the relation- 
ship between the Nixon Administration 
and some of its wealthy political back- 
ers. The central figure in the story was 
San Diego Millionaire C. Arnholt 
Smith, a longtime Nixon backer. Smith 
was under investigation in 1970 for pos- 
sible violations of federal law by chan- 
neling campaign contributions to Nixon 
in 1968. Lire charged that through the 
White House, the Justice Department 
and the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Administration tried to squelch inves- 
tigations, delay prosecutions and inter- 
fere with cases involving Smith, anoth- 
er major G.O.P. fund raiser in San 
Diego and a former mayor of the city, 
Democrat Frank Curran. 

Smith refused to comment on LIFE’s 
charges for the present. The Justice De- 
partment issued a curt denial. But two 
former federal investigators who were 
involved in the cases supported LIFE’s 
story. One of the strongest denuncia- 
tions came from Vice President Spiro 
Agnew. In Los Angeles for a press con- 
ference of high school journalists, 
Agnew declared, “I don’t have a high re- 
spect for a magazine that has such a 
high gullibility quotient that they would 
publish the Clifford Irving story.” LIFE, 
of course, never did publish the Irving 
story. Agnew added, “The best and most 
charitable thing LIFE could do would 
be to follow the course taken by Look 
magazine”—which folded last year. But 
when he was asked repeatedly whether 
the LIFE article was accurate, Agnew 
snapped, “That is a damn stupid ques- 
tion. I haven't even read it yet.” 
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TRIALS 
The Chaplain’s Case 


It was a tawdry story, almost as if 
Confidential had rewritten Somerset 
Maugham’s Rain for the U.S.O. In this 
case, the clergyman was a Baptist chap- 
lain in the U.S. Navy, his accusers wives 
of fellow officers. On trial at the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Naval Air Station for con- 
duct unbecoming an officer is Com- 
mander Andrew Jensen, 43, a 16-year 
Navy veteran, married and the graying 
father of two. The trial marks two em- 
barrassing firsts for the Navy: no of- 
ficer had ever stood trial solely on adul- 
tery charges, and no chaplain had ever 
been court-martialed. 

The Jensen trial reached its seam- 
iest stage last week when the defense 
tried to show that Jensen had been phys- 
ically incapable of committing at least 
some of the acts of which he is accused. 





NAVY CHAPLAIN ANDREW JENSEN 
One kept count. 


He is also an unlikely philanderer, pale 
and mild-mannered. But according to 
Lora Gudbranson, 40, the wife of a na- 
val supply officer, she and Jensen made 
love in a motel near the base last July 8. 
Testifying for the defense, Dr. Clay 
Wickham told the court that at the time 
the skin around Jensen's midsection had 
been covered with “a rash and boils,” 
which would have made sex a painful 
enterprise at best. A character witness, 
Captain Thomas Loomis, who had 
served aboard the carrier Ticonderoga 
with Jensen, offered a well-meant if ill- 
phrased testimonial. Jensen, he said, was 
“the finest example of moral turpitude 
on the ship.” 

The case against the chaplain was 
compounded by the testimony of Mary 
Ann Curran, 24, the wife of a flyer. She 
said that she had had relations with Jen- 
sen 17 times between August 1970 and 





April 1971—after her husband had 
asked the chaplain for counsel about 
their marriage. The prosecution pro- 
duced a note, purportedly from Jensen 
to Mrs. Curran, which said: “You are 
everything to me. Please share your love 
with me forever.” 

Mrs. Gudbranson claimed that she 
had found out last August that the chap- 
lain was also having an affair with Mrs. 
Curran, “After agonizing over it for two 
days, I decided he'd have to be report- 
ed,” she told the court-martial. Mrs. 
Gudbranson confessed to her husband, 
who informed the base executive offi- 
cer. Naval authorities tried to persuade 
Jensen to resign his commission, but he 
refused, protesting his innocence. 

Not the least of the problems cre- 
ated for the Navy by the trial is the 
heavy bombardment it is sustaining 
from a formidable opponent, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. The case poses 
a serious jurisdictional question: Should 
the military or Jensen’s denomination 
have priority in handling it? 

The Baptists, besides declaring the 
case an attempt at character defama- 
tion, emphatically contend that they are 
the sole judges of the moral and spir- 
itual qualifications of their ministers. To 
underscore its ire, the convention has 
announced that it will send no more 
chaplains to the Navy until the Gov- 
ernment formally recognizes its claim. 


THE CONGRESS 


One Giant Leap 
For Womankind 


It was an idea whose time had been 
a long season coming. Since 1923, acon- 
stitutional amendment proposing equal 
rights for women had languished in 
Congress, debated seriously only rare- 
ly. But last week, with a disparate array 
of midwives in attendance, the Equal 
Rights Amendment passed the Senate, 
84 to 8, and was sent to the states for rat- 
ification. If approved by three-quarters 
of the states, it will become the 27th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The final push was provided by 
growing feminist pressure in an elec- 
tion year; more than half of the coun- 
try’s registered voters are women. Al- 
though many women could not care less 
about the amendment, those who do 
came out in force. Representatives from 
such varied groups as the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and the American 
Home Economics Association worked 
alongside militant Women’s Liberation- 
ists. On the day of the vote, the Senate 
galleries were filled. Liz Carpenter, 
Lady Bird Johnson's former press sec- 
retary, played a latter-day Madame De- 
farge; while listening to the debate, she 
worked on a needlepoint design carry- 
ing the motto UPPITY WOMEN UNITE. 
Exercising her privilege of access to the 
Senate floor, Michigan Representative 
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Martha Griffiths, who shepherded the 
amendment to House approval last 
year, borrowed Edmund Muskie’s desk 
and kept a tally on the voting. 

The final battle centered on a series 
of crippling provisos put forth by Dem- 
ocrat Sam Ervin of North Carolina. 
Ervin feared that women would suffer 
hardships and dangers if the amend- 
ment passed. He tried to limit its scope 
to allow existing protective legislation 
to stand after passage. Ervin raised the 
specter of women “sent into combat, 
where they will be slaughtered or 
maimed by the bayonets, the bombs, the 
bullets, the hand grenades, the mines, 
the napalm, the poison gas and the shells 
of the enemy.” Illinois’ Adlai Stevenson 
IL replied: “What we are doing is enun- 
ciating a principle in the Constitution 
of the U.S. There are and will be clas- 
sifications based on sex which will be 
held not to deny or abridge any indi- 


vidual’s equal rights.” Each of the Ervin 


proposals was defeated. 

The ratification process will have to 
be completed within seven years for the 
amendment to become law; the Hawaii 
legislature started the process by vot- 
ing approval just 32 minutes after the 
Senate had acted. Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, lowa and Idaho 
followed suit within days. 

Some laws will likely be struck 
down, others rewritten to apply to both 
sexes equally. Married women could re- 
tain their names or take the names of 
their husbands. Alimony could be avail- 
able to either spouse; child-custody laws 
that specify a preference for the moth- 
er could become invalid. Many of the 
protective labor laws might become in- 
valid; banning women from certain jobs 
because of the possibility of pregnancy 
could also be forbidden Laws against 
prostitution could be jeopardized unless 
the customer is also subject to penalty. 


RACES 
Still Slipping 


In the aftermath of President Nix- 
on’s slashing attack on busing, the na- 
tion continued to slip away from its in- 
tention to integrate its schools. Amid a 
growing but still ineffective counter- 
attack by Nixon’s critics, there were 
these major developments: 

> Officials of HEW, the arm of the 
Government that had for years pres- 
sured Southern school districts to de- 
segregate, announced that they had lift- 
ed their threat to cut off federal funds 
from school districts that have not yet 
complied with civil rights laws—at least 
until Congress decides what to do about 
the President's antibusing legislation. 
Most immediately relieved was Mary- 
land’s Prince Georges County, which 
had been faced with the possible loss 
of some $14 million. 

> The Justice Department, charged 
with enforcing civil rights laws in the 
courts, went into a U.S. district court 
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ANTIBUSING RESIDENTS IN MEMPHIS BURY DISCARDED BUS IN PROTEST 


in Detroit to urge postponement of a 
ruling on what Detroit officials must do 
to desegregate their schools. Yet there 
was evidence that federal judges might 
not go along with such delays. Rebuff- 
ing similar arguments from school of- 
ficials in Memphis, Federal Judge Rob- 
ert McRae said that his court had no 
authority to postpone action merely be- 
cause Congress may act in unknown 
—and possibly unconstitutional—ways 
to change the law in the future. He is 
duty-bound to observe existing law. 

> The rise of local resistance to new 
integration plans (see EDUCATION) was 
dramatized by the school board of Buf- 
falo, which refused by a 4-3 vote to com- 
ply with an order by New York Edu- 
cation Commissioner Ewald Nyquist to 
present a plan for a better racial bal- 
ance in its 98 public schools. When New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller en- 
dorsed Nixon's busing moratorium and 
urged state education officials to review 
their probusing policies, he was stiffly 
rebuked by the New York Board of Re- 
gents, which supervises all public ed- 
ucation in the state. “In a multiracial 
society,” a Regents statement said, “a 
person cannot be considered educated 
if he remains unexposed on a personal 
basis to the cultural richness and the in- 
dividual diversity of his neighbors.” 

> The fate of the President's bus- 
ing moratorium and proposals for im- 
proving inferior schools remained in 
doubt in Congress. Although they prob- 
ably enjoy strong support, they are op- 
posed by some key committee chair- 
men, including the House Education 
Committee’s Carl Perkins of Kentucky. 
As hearings opened in a Senate subcom- 
mittee, HEW Secretary Elliot Richard- 
son defended Nixon's proposals. Mis- 
souri Democrat Thomas Eagleton 
bluntly branded Richardson's argu- 
ments for the President's compensatory 
education plan “hypocritical hogwash.” 


NEW YORK 
Southeast Side Story 


West Side Story, the 1957 Broad- 
way musical about two warring teen- 
age gangs, ends in a hopeful hymn to 
togetherness: “We'll find a new way of 
forgiving, somewhere.” In the years fol- 
lowing, that magical somewhere be- 
came in reality a sad nowhere of hard 
drugs and forgotten loyalties. Now, 
however, the gangs are back on the 
streets with a vengeance born of a dec- 
ade of upheaval. The battleground is no 
longer Manhattan’s West Side but the 
Southeast Bronx, a predominantly 
Puerto Rican ghetto where more than 
70 “cliques” or “organizations” have 
formed in the past year. The members 
—mostly dropouts, reformed junkies, 
displaced Viet Nam veterans—are old- 
er, angrier, better armed and more so- 
cially aware. Their avowed enemy is not 
a rival gang but society. “In essence,” 
says Benjamin Ward, deputy police 
commissioner for community affairs, 
“what the kids are saying is: ‘Dammit, 
you've failed us. And if you're not re- 
sponsible, who the hell is?" ” 

The conditions that produced the 
rumbles of the 1950s have, if anything, 
worsened. The population density of 
the Southeast Bronx—500,000 people 
crammed into 5 sq. mi.—is among the 
nation’s highest. Housing, health care, 
employment and education are woeful- 
ly substandard. Fifty percent of the chil- 
dren under six have never been immu- 
nized against polio. Forty percent of the 
area’s families are on welfare. More 
than 10% of residents between 15 and 
44 are heroin addicts, Says one of May- 
or John Lindsay's minority specialists: 
“The Puerto Rican experience in New 
York has been a total disaster.” 

In the Southeast Bronx, the unrest 
has spawned gangs with such sinister- 
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sounding names as the Savage Skulls, 
Young Sinners, Savage Nomads, Mon- 
gols and Reapers. Each clique has from 
20 to 50 members ruled by a president, 
vice president and warlord. Their “col- 
ors,” elaborate coats-of-arms stitched to 
the backs of their denim jackets, depict 
bloody skeletons and skulls, fire and 
lightning. Their arsenals include not 
only clubs, chains, knives and zip guns 
but also Molotov cocktails, rifles, shot- 
guns and, say youth workers, hand gre- 
nades and machine guns. 

Although centered in the Southeast 
Bronx, the gang subculture exists in 
Brooklyn, Queens and even Chinatown: 
pitched battles between immigrant Tai- 
wanese and U.S.-born Chinese youths 
recently resulted in two homicides. In 
Castle Hill, a lower middle-class neigh- 
borhood in the East Bronx, teachers at 
Adlai Stevenson High School say that a 


GANG MEMBER & HIS GIRL 
Mostly dropouts, ex-junkies and Viet Nam veterans, they are older, angrier and better armed. 


gang of black girls called the Black Per- 
suaders is one reason for a rash of stu- 
dent transfers. The Persuaders’ initia- 
tion rite requires the new member to 
beat up a white girl. 

Rooftop Rifles. Frank Gracia, head 
of a drug-rehabilitation program in the 
Southeast Bronx, became aware of the 
gangs six months ago. He told TIME 
Correspondent Leonard Levitt: “We 
had this street fair, selling sausages for a 
dime, sodas for a nickel. Well, these kids 
got in an argument with one of our peo- 
ple, broke his arm and all his fingers. 
Then they sent their girls over to tell us 
they wanted to fight us. Now, hell, I've 
been around. I was in gangs in the ‘SOs. I 
was a junkie for 15 years before I kicked 
the habit. So we went over there with 
bats and clubs. But Jesus Christ, these 
kids were armed. They had 17 rifles star- 
ing down from the rooftops. They're or- 
ganized. It's a whole new thing.” 

Gracia says that he eventually 
achieved an armistice with the gangs be- 
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cause he shared their abhorrence of 
drugs. “What you got to understand,” 
he explains, “is that these kids now have 
like a holy war against the pushers. And 
the reason they hate cops is that the 
cops are always busting them, never the 
pushers.” That frustration, he claims, 
caused the rape and murder of an al- 
leged woman pusher three months ago. 
“The week before,” says Gracia, “some 
of her junkies had stabbed some of the 
Immortals. The kids went to the 4Ist 
Precinct and told the cops: “You've got 
72 hours to A them junkies out of there 
or we will.’ When no arrests were made, 


they did it themselves.” 

The police later charged nine gang 
members with the murder; it is one of 
nine homicides for which gang mem- 
bers have been arrested in the past year. 
“The danger,” says Ward, “is that there 
is a fundamental difference between the 
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rhetoric of the leadership and the ac- 
tion of the periphery. The ten to 15 
hard-core members in each group just 
can’t control their own people.” 

That was tragically true of Black 
Benjie, 25, an ex-junkie respected as a 
peacemaker between black and Puerto 
Rican gangs. A member of the Ghetto 
Brothers, he tried to ward off a rumble 
four months ago, and was stabbed to 
death by members of the Immortals and 
Spades. The next day, through the in- 
tercession of the Javelins and Peace- 
makers, Ghetto Brother President 
Charlie Melendez met with the Immor- 
tals and Spades. After hearing their 
apology for the “misunderstanding,” he 
decided against a war of revenge. In an 
extraordinary summit meeting of most 
of the gangs in the Southeast Bronx, the 
peace treaty was extended to include 
the entire “family.” 

Though a tenuous peace within the 
family still prevails, the gangs have be- 
come increasingly aggressive in their de- 





mands for change. Says Ted Gross, head 
of the city’s youth services agency: “The 
thing is, you could b.s. the gangs of the 
50s. Take ‘em to a movie, give ‘em a 
basketball, put ‘em on a bus for the 
beach. But these kids today are not the 
13- to 18-year-old punks of 15 years 
ago. They've been around. Now they're 
in their mid-20s and some even in their 
30s. You tell me, how do you b.s. a guy 
who's been to Viet Nam? If nothing ts 
done to help them, they will become 
more and more of a police problem. The 
tragedy is that they are out there vir- 
tually crying for help, pleading for 
someone to listen to them.” 
Self-Respect. The most encourag- 
ing aspect of the gangs is that they are 
largely drug-free. City Council Presi- 
dent Sanford Garelik, among others, 
feels that their all-out war on drugs may 
help diminish one of the ghetto’s most 
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insidious problems. The Ghetto Broth- 
ers, for instance, have developed a rep- 
utation as a drug rehabilitation group. 

A gang member named Sly, 22, a 
tall black who lost a college basketball 
scholarship because of his habit, put it 
this way: “I was arrested three times 
for robbery and larceny. Drugs were ru- 
ining my life. But then the Brothers got 
hold of me and wouldn't let me out of 
their sight. You get a guy on the Jones 
{drug withdrawal] and that’s what you 
have to do. They watched TV with me, 
drank wine with me, took me down- 
town with them, out to eat. They laugh 
with you, fight with you, but they won't 
leave you. I've been here six months 
now and I'd die for these guys. They 
gave me back my self-respect.” 

Such feeling among some gang 
members is genuine, but the conditions 
that have produced it make the gangs a 
new kind of menace. Says YSA Com- 
missioner Gross: “The prospects for the 
coming summer are frightening.” 
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EVERY HOME 
SHOULD HAVE 
ONE. 


Not just a central air conditioning unit. 

But our best. And that means you now have a 
choice. Both Carrier. 

There’s the new Round One. Best money 
can buy—from Carrier. Or the new C ompact, 
best buy for the money—also from Carrier. 

The unique design of the Round One 
makes it Carrier’s most efficient residential unit. 
It uses the least power to cool an entire house. 
And it’s the quietest, with a new 2-speed system 
that stays in low for normally hot days, shifts 
into high for scorchers. 

The Round One now has a new solid state 
control package that constantly monitors every 
critical circuit. If it senses any problem, it 
instantly responds to guard against 
possible damage. 

On the other hand, there’s the Compact. 

It doesn’t have all the Round One’s features— 
yet it cools every bit as well. And a unique 
computer-designed fan assembly keeps it just 
about as quiet. For the money, no other unit 
delivers more value. 

Which is best for your home? é 

Only a Carrier Dealer can help you decide. 
To find the one nearest you, look in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll tell you about both. Some Carrier 
Dealers can even give you an estimate of your 
BTU ss right on the phone. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company. 


OR THE 









air conditioning 








CONTROLS 


What Made Meany Walk 


E will not be a part of the win- 

dow dressing for this system of un- 
fair and inequitable Government con- 
trol of wages for the benefit of business 
profits.” On that tendentious note, 
George Meany, autocratic boss of the 
AFL-CIO, followed through on a recur- 
ring threat last week and stomped off 
the Pay Board. Three other labor lead- 
ers walked out with him. Their imme- 
diate reason for resigning: the board's 
decision to override them and cut back 
the West Coast dock-strike settlement 


ar 


AFL-CIO BOSS GEORGE MEANY 
Class-struggle rhetoric. 


from a 20.6% first-year raise to 14.9%, 
which itself is more than twice the ba- 
sic wage guidepost. The surprise depar- 
ture of Meany and Presidents I.W. Abel 
of the Steelworkers, Floyd Smith of the 
Machinists, and Leonard Woodcock of 
the Auto Workers threatened briefly to 
overturn the Administration's painfully 
constructed controls on wages and 
prices. 

President Nixon reacted swiftly to 
save his program. After hurried meet- 
ings with top aides, including Treasury 
Secretary John Connally and Budget 
Boss George Shultz, Nixon declared: “I 
shall not be deterred by the disaffection 
of a few union leaders who represent 
only 17% of America’s 80 million wage 
earners.” His solution was to continue 
controls under a rejiggered Pay Board. 
Instead of a tripartite panel made up 
of five members each from business, la- 
bor and the public, the board will now 
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have five public members and one rep- 
resentative from labor and business. 
Ironically, Frank E. Fitzsimmons, pres- 
ident of the scandal-scarred Teamsters, 
who refused to walk out, is for the mo- 
ment the panel's lone labor spokesman. 
“Fitz” owes a favor to the President, 
who commuted former Teamster Boss 
Jimmy Hoffa's prison term last year. 

Politics First. Meany'’s opposition 
was inspired more by politics than eco- 
nomics. In the upper ranks of the AFL- 
clo, the distrust and dislike of Rich- 
ard Nixon is so intense that, as one 
Teamster officer says, it verges on 
“paranoia.” Many months ago, Meany 
demanded wage-price controls while 
the President was still voicing an al- 
most theological opposition to them. 
When the President turned around and 
embraced controls, Meany held out for 
a tripartite Pay Board with labor rep- 
resentation—and got it. Meany has not 
attended a board meeting since No- 
vember, but he has sent his economist 
Nat Goldfinger, who for quite a while 
did all he could to block proceedings 
and sow dissension. 

Even so, labor fared fairly well at 
the hands of the Pay Board. Four im- 
portant pay cases came before it, and 
the board gave unions all they wanted 
in two of them; railroad workers got a 
10% raise and soft-coal miners a 15% 
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increase. But the West Coast dock work- 
ers were cut down, and the first-year set- 
tlement in the ailing aerospace indus- 
try was clipped from 12% to 8%. The 
unionists had their own way in many 
policy matters, such as lifting the limit 
on catch-up settlements to 7%. 

Despite labor's spoiler tactics, the 
panel made progress, the economy 
picked up, Nixon’s chances for re-elec- 
tion seemed to brighten. Thus Meany’s 
position as a “team member” on the 
board became untenable. He has made 
no secret of his earnest desire to block 
Nixon’s re-election. The rejection of the 
dock settlement was the last best chance 
to quit in high dudgeon, and Meany 
took it. 

His exit is not likely to affect Pay 





TEAMSTER CHIEF FRANK FITZSIMMONS 
A favor for the President. 


Board policy; the most difficult hurdles 
are now behind it. In the past two years, 
contracts covering about 4.75 million 
workers came up for renewal. This year 
the number is 2.8 million, and negoti- 
ations are in such noncritical areas as 
apparel, retail trade and transportation 
equipment. The major imponderable 
now is the reaction of Harry Bridges’ 
West Coast dock workers, who have yet 
to approve or reject the Pay Board set- 
tlement. If they thumb it down, a real 
crisis could follow, and the Adminis- 
tration would have to go to Congress 
for new strike-restraining legislation to 
keep the wharves open. 

Even Democrats sympathetic to la- 
bor’s aims are puzzled by Meany’s peev- 
ish departure. “Labor should be just as 
interested in price controls, unemploy- 
ment and the general economic situa- 
tion as anyone else,” notes Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield. In 
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Geta taste of what it's all about. 


Getthe 
full taste 
of Viceroy. 











help build America’s bridges? 





The bridge is one of man’s 
mightiest creations. Though 


you cross over it in minutes, 


a big one can take years to 


build...and it serves for gen- 


erations. 
Who builds these giants? 


U.S. Steel does. Over the past 
70 years, our American Bridge 
Division has built the majority 
of America’s big bridges. 


A bridge like this one may 
call for over 50,000 tons of 
steel...more steel than most 
skyscrapers. It calls for a fleet 
of many special vessels: 


barges, tug boats, scows, 
huge floating cranes. And hun- 


dreds of rugged bridgemen 
to connect it all together... 
men who walk on foot-wide 
beams and tighten steel bolts 
high above the water. 


Building America’s 
bridges is quite a job. But the 
job they do for you is even 


bigger. And we're involved. 
United States Steel, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 15230 


We're 
involved. 














You don’t win I8 Grand Prix 
without learning a thing or two. 


On July 15, 1934, an incredible thing hap- 
pened in racing. A Mercedes-Benz didn’t win the 
Grand Prix. For that matter, neither did an Alfa 
Romeo ora Maserati. 

It was an Auto Union car (that was Audi’s 
corporate name back then), designed by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Porsche and driven by Hans Stuck that 
thundered past the checkered flag first. 

Five weeks later, we took the Swiss Grand 
Prix. And then the Czech Grand Prix. In 
fact, we chalked up a grand total of 18 
Grand Prix. Plus 16 Hill Climbs. 
And even the coveted 
Vanderbilt Cup, held 
at Roosevelt Raceway, ¢ 
New York, where the 
great Bernd Rose- 
meyer and his six- 
teen-cylinder monster 
charged home to victory, 
with Rudi Caracciola’s Mercedes and Rex Mays’ 
Alfa trailing far behind. 

We raced for glory and prestige and that 
“gut feeling” only drivers can put into words. 

We also raced for knowledge. For what bet- 
ter way to test the mettle of a car than in a race, 
with all its grueling banks and curves, with the 
competition breathing down your neck. 

Today we no longer race. But we’ve learned 
enough from yesteryear to have a lot in common 













with cars that do. 

For example, our new Audi has rack-and- 
pinion steering which is the most direct steering 
system a car can have. 

It’s got a servo-thrust synchromesh trans- 
mission that makes shifting quick and precise. 

The Audi has independent front suspension 
so you get more control with fewer jolts. 

And a rear axle with twin adjustable torsion 
bars for precise road holding. 

Of course, the Audi also has 
quite a few features that racing 
cars don’t have. Like front-wheel 
f drive. And seats that arenot only 
very plush, but also very com- 
fortable. (They were designed 
by orthopedic surgeons.) And 
enough legroom and headroom for 
just about anybody’s legs and head. 

We're as proud of our car today 
as we were on that hot July day of ’34 
when we won our first Grand Prix. And 
we're as determined now, as we were then, to 
reach a standard of excellence no other car manu- 
facturer can hope to attain. 

And experience is indeed a great teacher. 


The Audi" 


Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen 


THE ECONOMY 


abandoning the board, Meany and his 
union supporters now will become 
readymade scapegoats if the Adminis- 
tration’s anti-inflation efforts fail. They 
have also provided the President with 
a potent election issue among the grow- 
ing numbers of voters who view labor's 
incessant demands for ever higher 
wages as irresponsible and unfair. 

The main focus of attention from 
now on is likely to be on the Price Com- 
mission, which must lead the fight 
against rising prices. So far, the com- 
mission has done well in curbing prices 
in areas under its control, especially 
manufactured goods. But utility rates 
and rents are only loosely controlled. 
As for food, the most critical item of 
all, the board can do practically noth- 
ing because unprocessed foods are ex- 
empt from controls. 

Flyaway Food. The importance of 
putting some kind of rein on food prices 
1s becoming painfully clear. The Labor 
Department reported that in February 
consumer prices jumped at an annual 
rate of some 6% , largely because of the 
fattest monthly rise in grocery prices 
in 14 years—almost 23% at an annual 
rate. Since the start of Phase II, the con- 
sumer price index has risen at a rate of 
4.9%, v. 4.1% in the six months be- 
fore Nixon imposed the freeze last Au- 
gust. Moreover, Council of Economic 
Advisers Chairman Herbert Stein ex- 
pects another bulge in meat costs next 
month because of shortages. After that, 
he says, an increasing amount of meat 
coming on the market will push prices 
down. 

Despite spreading public impa- 
tience and anger with flyaway food 
costs, the Administration has done next 
to nothing to hold them in check for 
fear of losing the farm vote. Indeed Ag- 
riculture Secretary Earl Butz regularly 
travels through the farm belt holding 
out promises of even higher prices to 
come. Most economists are wary about 
controlling farm prices because it could 
lead to shortages and rationing. Yet 
there are alternatives to price controls. 
The Administration could increase sup- 
plies by 1) loosening meat import quo- 
tas, 2) reducing some price supports and 
3) releasing Government feed surpluses 
on the market. A start in that direction 


Jump in a Month 


Largely because of shortages, un- 
controlled meat and vegetable prices 
have been rising for months. In Feb- 
ruary alone, they really jumped over 
the moon. A sampling: 


Increase Price 
from in 
January February 


Pork chops 13¢ Ib. $1.25 
Veal cutlets 2.61 
Round steak 1.51 
Sirloin steak 

Cucumbers 

lettuce 
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could well come out of congressional 
hearings next month that will look into 
the reasons for rising food prices. Said 
President Nixon last week: “If food 
prices don’t start moving down, other 
action will have to be taken.” As poli- 
ticians are discovering, much of the bat- 
tle of the ballot this year will be fought 
on the floor of the supermarket. 


INDICATORS 
Forecasting Self-Taught 


Economist W.S. Jevons astounded 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1878 by postulating 
that ups and downs in the economy were 
caused by sunspot cycles, which he said 
governed agricultural cycles. Economic 
science has advanced notably since 
then, and forecasters now focus on more 
down-to-earth indicators—like housing 
starts, manufacturers’ new orders and 
retail sales (which according to the most 
recent weekly report ran 11% ahead 
of a year ago). Yet countless Ameri- 
cans have their personal systems for 
handicapping the economy. Their idio- 
syncratic indicators are sometimes as 
reliable as the official measures. 

Take Mickey Feldstein's Foolproof 
Pawnshop Index. Feldstein keeps a 
close watch on the percentage of 
pawned items that are eventually re- 
deemed at his Lincoln Loan Bank & 
Jewelers in Chicago. In 1966, when the 
economy was throbbing, Feldstein's re- 
demption rate was 90%. In December 
of 1970, the Commerce Department's 
average of twelve leading indicators was 
pointing up unmistakably, signaling a 
big rebound in business. Feldstein knew 
better; his redemption rate the month 
before was only 60%, and the Com- 
merce Department rebound never 
came. Today Feldstein sees good times 
ahead. His redemption rate is a brisk 
75% and still rising. 

Help Wanted. A top San Francisco 
psychologist notes that when prosperity 
is right around the corner, patients come 
flocking to sign up for intensive—and 
expensive—analysis. Claude Rosen- 
berg, a San Francisco capital-manage- 
ment adviser, has another economic 
gauge: whether or not brokerage hous- 
es are remodeling their offices. “Broker- 
age expansion is notoriously ill-timed,” 
he explains. “So when I see them start 
expensive remodeling projects, I always 
know that a sharp downturn is on the 
way.” Few brokerage houses are remod- 
eling these days. 

The Conference Board, a top busi- 
ness research group, keeps an eagle eye 
on employment ads in newspapers. The 
board's help-wanted index has risen 
from 75 in January 1971 to 85 last Jan- 
uary, but is still far below 1967's base 
of 100. Claims for workmen’s compen- 
sation are sensitive to swings in the 
economy, says Donald Seagraves, vice 
president of American Mutual Insur- 
ance Alliance. When a recession sets in, 
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REDEEMING AT LINCOLN LOAN BANK 
The country needs a 50¢ cigar. 


claims drop; inefficient plants—which 
tend to have high accident rates—are 
shut down, and employers are under less 
pressure to throw poorly trained work- 
ers On an assembly line just to keep it 
going. Another bellwether is auto-insur- 
ance claims for bodily injury. “During 
the recession,” says Seagraves, “there is 
a reduction of travel, and accidents de- 
cline. Times must be getting better now, 
because auto claims are on the rise 
again.” 

Dresses Up. The retail business is 
sprinkled with sensitive economic ba- 
rometers, Bernard Galitzki, owner of a 
Portland, Ore., fabric-store chain, 
watches women’s dresses. “In a reces- 
sion, women buy sportswear or no 
clothes at all,” he says. “A healthy dress 
business means that women expect their 
husbands to take them out more.” 
Women's secondhand dress shops pro- 
vide another indicator. Last autumn the 
clothes on the racks of some shops were 
three years old; women were hanging 
on to their old fashions instead of buy- 
ing more recent ones—a clear sign of 
hard times. Lately there has been a turn- 
around, as women rush to sell old out- 
fits and buy new ones. 

To Marvin Canin, president of a Los 
Angeles pet-supply firm, a leading in- 
dicator is the rhinestone-studded poo- 
dle collar. Sales of that superfluous item 
fell as the recession dawned. They are 
rising now. A Manhattan cigar dealer 
swears by the 50¢ cigar. When he no- 
tices increased demand for more expen- 
sive cigars, he knows the economy Is in 
an upturn. A bad sign: lots of orders 
for cigarillos and pipes. The Cigar Man- 
ufacturers Association reports that or- 
ders for higher-priced cigars were up a 
puffy 12% in January over the same 
month last year. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Britain Gambles on Peace—or Civil War 


| T was a dramatic turn in the endless, 
blood-drenched conflict between Brit- 
ain and Ireland, Protestant and Cath- 
olic. It was also the boldest step of Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Edward Heath's 
career. In a daring attempt to end the 
terror in Northern Ireland, he last week 
imposed direct rule by London on that 
troubled province. Hoping to break “the 
vicious circle of violence and yet more 
violence,” Heath suspended for at least 
a year the Protestant-dominated gov- 
ernment at Stormont, which has ruled 
Ulster since 1921. For Catholics, it was 
the most significant victory yet won for 
political equality. But in ending home 
rule, he ran the huge risk of entangling 
Britain even more deeply in Ulster’s 
troubles and loosing new legions of 
communal furies 

Heath's immediate aim was to pac- 
ify Ulster’s 500,000 Catholics and thus 
dry up their support of the outlawed 
Irish Republican Army. At week’s end, 
though, the urgent question was wheth- 
er Heath's proposals—or any others 
that would satisfy Ulster’s Catholics 

might provoke a long-feared upris- 
ing by Northern Ireland's 1,000,000 
Protestants. 

Jackboot Unionism. Protesting 
what they regarded as a sellout, 6,000 
Protestant shipyard workers walked off 
their jobs and marched on Belfast's city 
hall, carrying Union Jacks and the red 
cross flag of Ulster. William Craig, the 
right-wing former Home Minister who 
heads the militant Ulster Vanguard, 
warned that “Ulster is closer to civil war 
today than it was yesterday.” He called 
for a massive, two-day strike this week 
by Protestant workers who man Ulster’s 
public services, and vowed that the shut- 
down would be only the beginning. “We 
have the power to make government in 
this country impossible,” he declared. 

Moderate Catholic leaders, al- 
though fearful of the Protestant reac- 
tion, voiced a predominant mood of re- 
lief that they were no longer governed 
by the Protestant Unionist Party at the 
Parliament in Stormont. “Catholics 
have lost the feel of jackboot Union- 
ism.” exulted Gerry Fitt, leader of the 
Social and Democratic Labor Party. If 
that mood continued and if the Prot- 
estants could be restrained, there was a 
chance that Heath, with a little bit of 
luck, might win his gamble 

Clearly some dramatic stroke had 
been needed to halt the campaign of 
LR.A. bombings, which reached a 
bloody climax in Belfast last week. 
There, pedestrians crowding a busy 
shopping street sought refuge in a nar- 
row thoroughfare after police received 
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a series of telephoned warnings that a 
bomb was due to go off in a nearby 
street. Suddenly 100 Ibs. of gelignite ex- 
ploded—not where it had been said to 
be, but in a car parked amid the fleeing 
shoppers. In the heaviest daylight toll 
to date, six were killed and 146 injured. 
Two days later, another bomb explod- 
ed, near the Great Victoria Street Rail- 
way Station, wrecking passenger cars, 
shattering every window in one entire 
side of the nearby Europa hotel, Bel- 
fast’s newest, and injuring 70 

Against that backdrop in Ulster, 
Heath prepared in London to unveil his 
long-awaited new policy for Northern 
Ireland. Some proposals had already 
been announced: “an active, permanent 
and guaranteed place” for Ulster’s 
Catholics in the government of North- 
ern Ireland, massive economic aid to 
ease unemployment, and a gradual 
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GROUP OF PROTESTANT YOUTHS WAVING UNION JACKS IN BELFAST RALLY 


phasing down of the internment of 
I.R.A. suspects without trial, which had, 
more than anything else, infuriated the 
Catholic community. What had not 
been known was that Heath had also de- 
cided to place the police—up till now re- 
sponsible to Stormont—as well as the 
army directly under Westminster. 
Flying in from Belfast, Northern 
Ireland’s tough, pragmatic Prime Min- 
ister Brian Faulkner first learned the 
contents of Heath's package. He ac- 
cepted in principle an easing of intern- 
ment, and Heath's plan for periodic 


plebiscites on Ulster’s political future 
(the results are entirely predictable, 
since the Protestants have a 2-to-1 ma- 
jority). But Faulkner balked at a Lon- 
don takeover of Ulster’s security, and 
for nine hours argued that it would 
make Stormont “a mere sham and face- 
saving charade.” Faulkner flew back 
to Belfast and then, with Cabinet back- 
ing, returned to London, where he for- 
mally rejected Heath’s proposals. The 
Prime Minister had no choice now but 
to impose direct rule 

The Commons met next morning 
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PEDESTRIAN INJURED BY BOMB IN BELFAST’S SHOPPING DISTRICT 


amid a growing sense of constitutional 
crisis, the worst since King Edward 
VIII's abdication in 1936. As M.P.s as- 
sembled for prayers, their ancient cer- 
emony suddenly acquired new symbolic 
meaning. By custom, they faced the 
walls, with their backs to each other, a 
relic of the days of religious intolerance, 
when M.P.s prayed in that manner so 
that none might see who crossed him- 
self. Heath, pale and tense—he had 
worked past 3 a.m. the night before 
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rose to deliver a measured statement 
“Our immediate proposals,” said 
Heath, “are put forward in an endeav- 
or to change the climate of political 
opinion in Northern Ireland”—specif 
ically, to bring Catholic leaders back 
into discussions that they had boycotted 
ever since last summer. He promised 
to let loose “internees whose release is 
no longer thought to be an unacceptable 
risk to security,” and pledged more re- 
leases if terrorism decreased. For the 
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Protestants, Heath carefully pointed out 
that Stormont was not being abolished, 
merely prorogued, a step that preserved 
intact a constitutional guarantee that 
Ulster’s status would not be changed 
without the approval of the local Par- 
liament. But that right of approval will 
be Stormont's only power. 
As of this week, when Brit- 
ain’s Parliament passes en- 
abling legislation and 
Faulkner officially resigns, 
the Northern Ireland gov- 
ernment will be run by 
a Cabinet member from 
London. 

Labor Party Leader 
Harold Wilson, apprised in 
advance of Heath’s plans, 
pledged “full support,” en- 
suring swift passage in the 
Commons. But  Ulster’s 
eight Unionist Tory M.P.s 


\ declared their opposition. 


PRIME MINISTER HEATH Captain Lawrence Orr de- 


scribed Heath’s plan as an 
“act of folly,” and James 
Molyneaux charged that 
the Prime Minister had 
“done a Munich.” The 
Unionists’ opposition 
raised the possibility that 
they might retaliate by 
withholding their support 
on Common Market legis- 
lation, thereby cutting into 
the Prime Minister's dan- 
gerously thin majority on 
that issue. The Rev. lan 
Paisley, a fiery Protestant 
leader and M.P., called 
from the Tory benches for 
complete integration of 
Northern Ireland and the 
United Kingdom. Right- 
wing Tories immediately 
cabled Queen Elizabeth, 
who was attending inde- 
pendence-day celebrations 
on the island of Mauritius 
in the Indian Ocean, to pro- 
test the “betrayal of your 
loyal Ulster subjects.” 
Curiously, one Ulster 
M.P. who said not a word 
was firebrand Catholic Ber- 
nadette Devlin. In the 
Commons, reported TIME 
Correspondent Honor Bal- 
four, “she slumped like the 
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Ulster: A Long Chronicle of Violence 


In 1156, Adrian 1V, an English 
Pope, granted sovereignty over Ire- 
land and its Celtic inhabitants to 
England's Henry H. For the next 
four centuries, the English tried spo- 
radically and without success to con- 
quer the Emerald Isle. In 1601, how- 
ever, anarmy of Elizabeth I defeated 
the last of the great Roman Cath- 
olic earls, and their lands were turned 
over to English and Scottish coloniz- 
ers of the Protestant faith. Much of 
Ireland's history since then has been 
a record of bloodshed and trouble. 
Some milestones: 


1690. King James II of England, 
a Catholic convert, was defeated at 
the Battle of the Boyne by his Cal- 
vinist successor, William of Orange. 
In succeeding years, the Penal Laws 
further restricted the Catholics’ right 
to education, administrative posts 
and land ownership. 

1800. The British government of 
Prime Minister William Pitt abol- 
ished the Irish Parliament and 
brought Ireland under direct rule. 

1858. A band of romantic nation- 
alists founded the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, a predecessor of the 
Irish Republican Army. 

1916. The I.R.A. boldly declared 
Ireland a republic on Easter Mon- 


Labor benches, and merely watched the 
proceedings through her spaniel hair.” 

The new Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland—who surely has the 
most thankless job in Britain—is an old 
and closely trusted friend of Heath's: 
William (“Willie”) Whitelaw, 53, the 
former chief Tory whip in the House 
of Commons. A Scottish landowner, a 
former officer in the Scots Guards and 
a Cambridge graduate, Whitelaw is nei- 
ther an intellectual nor an orator. But 
he does bring to the job a reputation 
for common sense, compassion, polit- 
ical skill and, obviously, courage. 

By installing his own proconsul for 
Belfast, Heath instantly altered the cal- 
culations of all concerned. For the 
LR.A. it was a short-run victory in its 
long-run struggle to bring about the re- 
unification of all Ireland. By I.R.A. rea- 


PROVO CHIEF MacSTIOFAIN 





day, but the “Easter Rising” was 
crushed by British troops. 

1921. After two years of guerril- 
la warfare between Ireland and Brit- 
ain, the 26 predominantly Catholic 
southern counties of Ireland became 
the Irish Free State, while the six 
northern counties became the Prot- 
estant-dominated British province of 
Northern Ireland. 

1937. The Irish Free State repu- 
diated its allegiance to the Crown, 
and in 1949 declared itself the Re- 
public of Ireland. 

octoper 1968. The first major 
clash between Catholic civil rights 
demonstrators and Ulster police 
took place in Londonderry. 

AUGUST 1969. British troops were 
sent to Ulster to maintain order af- 
ter an outbreak of rioting in Lon- 
donderry and Belfast. 

juty 1970. Curfews were imposed 
on Catholic areas of Belfast after 
I.R.A. attacks on British troops. 

auGust 1971. The Ulster govern- 
ment ordered the internment of sus- 
pected I.R.A. activists. 

JAN. 30, 1972. Ata civil rights ral- 
ly in Londonderry on “Bloody Sun- 
day,” 13 Catholics were killed and 
17 wounded by British troops. 

MARCH 24, 1972. The British gov- 
ernment imposed direct rule. 





soning, direct rule will mean an open 
confrontation with Britain—a_neces- 
sary step in the terrorists’ campaign to 
get the British out of Ireland entirely. 
Confirming as much, the chief of staff 
of the I.R.A.’s militant Provisional wing, 
Sean MacStiofain, promised an “even 
more direct conflict with the British 
army.” In Belfast, though, one local 
LR.A. leader called for a one-month 
truce. 

Now that Ulster is governed by Lon- 
don, the I.R.A. could conceivably carry 
its terror to England in a repetition of 
the Aldershot army camp bombing of 
last February. Even though such a cam- 
paign would be sporadic at best, Faulk- 
ner called direct rule a “sinister and de- 
pressing message” to the LR.A. that 
“violence can pay. If Belfast is to bow 
to violence today, where will it be next? 
Birmingham? Battersea?” 

Midnight Talks. The answer de- 
pends in large part on Ulster’s—and 
the rest of Ireland’s—Catholics. If they 
take Heath's move as evidence of good 
faith, the I.R.A. could be deprived of 
popular support. Ireland's Prime Min- 
ister Jack Lynch last week welcomed 
the British decision “as a step forward 
in seeking a lasting solution to the re- 
maining problem in Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions.” Northern Ireland's Catholic op- 
position, the Social and Democratic 
Labor Party, which has demanded an 
end to internment as its price for co- 
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operation, welcomed Heath's move. 
Two S.D.L.P. leaders called for an end 
to terrorism “in order to make a pos- 
itive response to the British govern- 
ment's proposals.” 

But in appeasing the Catholics, 
Heath had unavoidably offended the 
Protestants, now deprived of the po- 
litical dominance they had historically 
enjoyed through Stormont. At best they 
might accept sullenly the decision and 
continue the remarkable restraint that 
they have shown up to now in the 
face of I.R.A. violence. At worst they 
could follow the I.R.A.’s example and 
mount a campaign of violence against 
the Catholic population. That would 
bring them into conflict with British 
troops—and launch a replay in reverse 
of the sorry scenario of the past six 
months. 


The Angry Mood of 
Ulster’s Protestants 


HE Ulsterman was born of the In- 

dustrial Revolution, the Irishman of 
the Book of Kells,” one Northern Irish 
journalist wrote recently. The curious 
thing about the Ulster Protestant is that 
he feels neither completely Irish nor 
completely British. Catholic Ireland, he 
fears, will submerge his Protestant iden- 
tity; Britain, he fears, will abandon him. 
Last week events merely intensified his 
anxieties. Complained Ulster Politician 
Joe Burns: “It is typical of the British 
government to placate their enemies to 
crucify their friends.” 

Each July 12, arches are erected for 
the Orange Order parades celebrating 
“King Billy's” 1690 victory at the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne. On the arches is the 
phrase “This We Will Maintain,” tak- 
en from William of Orange's motto Je 
maintiendrai. For nearly three centu- 
ries, Protestants have maintained in Ul- 
ster a political dominance that trans- 
lates into advantages not shared by 
Catholics on either side of the border: 
better jobs, better houses, and a better 
future for their children. 

- 

Distinctions of name, address and 
occupation in Ulster are subtle but vi- 
cious. Belfast's Shankill Road is definite- 
ly Protestant, the Falls Road just as def- 
initely Catholic. Protestants dominate 
the police, transport and public service; 
bartenders and bookies’ clerks are usu- 
ally Catholic. Employers shy away from 
mixing men of different religions. “I 
don't mind personally,” goes the usual 
explanation, “but there'd be trouble on 
the shop floor.” 

As the Protestants see it, the Cath- 
olics have opted out of the system by re- 
fusing to recognize Ulster’s indepen- 
dence from the rest of Ireland. Schools 
are segregated, they point out, because 
Catholics insist upon it. To many if not 
most Protestants, Catholics are lazy, 
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GREECE 


The Poly-Papadopoulos 


In the five years since he led a col- 
onels’ coup against Greece’s last elect- 
ed government, George Papadopoulos, 
52, has become a polytitled politician. 
He is Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, 
Defense Minister and Minister of Gov- 
ernment Policy. Indeed, he holds so 
many titles that Greeks have begun to 
joke about it: Papadopoulos is sitting 
alone at his desk, resting his head in his 
hands, when first one aide, then anoth- 
er, finally a third bursts in. “Can't you 
leave me in peace?” Papadopoulos 
screams in anger. “Can't you people see 
that I'm holding a Cabinet meeting?” 

Last week the poly-Papadopoulos 
added another title. He brusquely de- 


posed General George Zoitakis, who 
had been Regent and acting head of 
state since King Constantine fled the 
country following an unsuccessful 
countercoup. The ouster of Zoitakis was 
voted unanimously by Greece's 17- 
member rubber-stamp Cabinet last 
week, ostensibly because the Regent 
had refused to approve a new law in- 
creasing personnel in the security fore- 
es and national fire department. With- 
in half an hour Papadopoulos had been 
“requested” to succeed the general as 
Regent. Under pictures of Constantine 
and his Danish-born Queen Anne-Ma- 
rie, Greece's undisputed strongman 
took an oath upon a gold-embossed Bi- 
ble to uphold King, constitution and 
country. While a surprised Zoitakis was 
being notified of his dismissal, Papado- 
poulos accepted congratulations from 


PROTESTANT YOUTHS IN SOLIDARITY DEMONSTRATION IN BELFAST 


“breed like rabbits,” and have the 
Queen's picture on the pound notes in 
their pockets but not on their walls. 
“Are you loyal to the Crown or the half- 
crown?” goes an old Protestant gibe. 

Hard work, frugality and a sharp 
business sense—all part of the Scottish 
Presbyterian tradition—are the mark of 
an Ulsterman. In contrast with the Irish 
Republic, Ulster in some respects is rel- 
atively permissive. Playboy, X-rated 
films and strip shows are available, as 
are contraceptive devices. Divorce is le- 
gal. Dour religiosity, however, prevails 
in the Protestant areas of the North. 
Pubs and cinemas are closed Sundays, 
and even the children’s swings in the 
parks are padlocked. The Ulsterman, it 
is Said, treats his Sunday properly. 

The common concern is betrayed 
by the growing number of Protestant or- 
ganizations: the Ulster Constitution De- 
fense Committee, the Ulster Protestant 


Volunteers, the Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation, the Shankill Defense Association, 
the Ulster Vanguard movement. The 
number of “vigilantes’—roving street 
sentries—is on the rise. So are reports 
of Protestant target practice in old quar- 
ries and on lonely hillsides outside Bel- 
fast. Of the 102,000 legally held fire- 
arms in Ulster, the overwhelming 
majority are in Protestant hands. 
. 

The angry mood is well expressed 
by Billy Hull, a squat, beefy man who 
heads the Loyalist Association of Work- 
ers. “If we're sold down the drain,” Hull 
said recently, “there wouldn't be civil 
war, there would be armed rebellion, 
and it could spread to Britain itself. 
We're not ready now, but, like our fore- 
fathers, it won't be long before we are.” 
He paused, took a pull on his pint of 
Guinness, and added: “Bloody awful to 
be talking like this, isn’t it?” 
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the Cabinet. “Incidentally,” he in- 
formed them, “you can still call me Mr. 
Prime Minister.” 

Mr. P.M.’s moves and reasons baf- 
fled Greeks. The official justification 
for Zoitakis’ dismissal was ludicrous. 
It was far more likely that he was 
dumped because he had criticized Pa- 
padopoulos for failing to curb Cyprus’ 
Archbishop Makarios (TIME, March 
13), and because he had become a mag- 
net for younger officers disillusioned 
over the ravenous Papadopoulos reach 
for power. Another reason, insiders 
whispered, was that Papadopoulos—de- 
spite his oath last week—intends to de- 
throne Constantine completely and cut 
off the generous allowance that per- 
mits the handsome King to live com- 
fortably in Rome. Sooner or later, it is 
believed, Papadopoulos will try to 
thwart international criticism of his dic- 
tatorship by creating a new republic 
with himself as President and by writ- 
ing a new constitution that would re- 
store “disciplined democracy”—with- 
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THE NEW GREEK REGENT PAPADOPOULOS 
Reasonably secure. 


out a King or freewheeling anti- 
Papadopoulos parties. 

Last month pro-regime newspapers, 
in an obvious attempt to measure Con- 
stantine’s popularity, inexplicably pub- 
lished editorials calling for a review of 
“crown democracy” and even for abol- 
ishing the crown. Technically, such talk 
is treasonous, but no legal action was 
taken against the newspapers. New 
drachmas have been minted carrying 
the King’s image; but in place of his 
coat of arms, the obverse side of the 
coin depicts the phoenix emblem of the 
revolution. The word royal has been 
dropped from military designations and 
the titles of almost all civil institutions. 
The next step, many Greeks predict, is 
for Papadopoulos to decree the mon- 
archy dead. 

To the average Greek, such a 
change at the top will have little prac- 
tical effect; after five years of dictator- 
ship, life has become a tolerable mix- 
ture of good and bad. The harsh rule 
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that followed the ‘67 coup has largely 
lifted; political arrests have declined, 
martial law has been eased, and mil- 
itary courts hear fewer cases. Price in- 
creases on staples have been held down 
by government fiat, and per capita in- 
come has almost tripled in the past 
twelve years as a result of heavy tax-rey- 
enue investments in industry, farming, 
shipping and tourism. 

a in Himself. Many democratic- 
minded Greeks resent the open US. 
support of the Papadopoulos dictator- 
ship. Last month Washington gave fur- 
ther evidence of its acceptance of his 
regime by negotiating for home-port 
rights in the bays near Athens for the 
Mediterranean-based Sixth Fleet. In ad- 
dition, the Nixon Administration is try- 
ing to persuade Congress to up military 
aid to Greece from about $90 million 
to $118 million. 

With the U.S. convinced that a 
stable non-Communist government in 
Greece is essential to the security of 
NATO’s southern flank, and with his po- 
litical enemies dispirited or exiled, Pa- 
padopoulos would seem to be reason- 
ably secure. But is he happy? No Greek, 
of course, would ponder the question 
openly. Lecturing in Athens last week, 
West German Novelist Giinter Grass 
was willing to do so. “I went to Delphi 
today,” Grass observed. “The oracle 
suggested that only when Prime Min- 
ister Papadopoulos, in his role of Min- 
ister of Defense, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Regent, also becomes the 
Archbishop of Athens will he resemble 
God and take joy in himself.” 


CAMBODIA 
Double Trouble 


In the two years since its emergence 
as a major battleground of the Indo- 
china war, Cambodia has teetered pre- 
cariously between two kinds of trouble 
—military and political. Last week the 
once placid nation of 7,000,000 found 
itself deeply distressed by both. 

Militarily, Cambodia has become a 
doormat for Indochina’s warring fore- 
es. In its eastern provinces, 10,000 ARVN 
troops were cautiously probing the 
sanctuaries where elements of three 
North Vietnamese divisions are be- 
lieved to be waiting for the signal to 
open their long-awaited dry-season of- 
fensive in South Viet Nam. Meanwhile, 
Communist units deeper inside Cambo- 
dia opened their own offensive. In mid- 
week, a force of Communist artillery- 
men, perhaps no more than 200 strong, 
struck the capital with a devastating, 90- 
minute rocket and mortar barrage. 

Nothing Left. By the Cambodian 
government's count, no fewer than 115 
rocket and mortar rounds fell on the 
city and nearby Pochentong Airport, 
which had been the target of another 
well-planned attack 15 months ago. 

The hardest-hit section of Phnom- 
Penh was a teeming slum that houses 


war refugees and soldiers’ families. Dur- 
ing the barrage, 27 rockets pounded into 
the area, which is roughly the size of 
three football fields. At least 47 were 
killed and 56 injured, either in the blasts 
or in the fires that leveled every shack 
and lean-to in the area. By late morn- 
ing, cabled TIME Correspondent Stan- 
ley Cloud, “nothing was left but a smol- 
dering, stinking layer of ashes littered 
with the charred corpses of chickens, 
pigs and people. I learned that it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish the petri- 
fied, ashen remains of a pig from those 
of a human being, particularly if the 
human being was a child whose lower 
limbs were blown off in the explosions. 
In a little hollow, one worker was sift- 
ing through the ashes with one hand, 
while, in the other hand, he held a roast- 
ed human foot. As he worked, a few 
small boys, their faces somehow old 
with fear, moved among the silent on- 
lookers begging for money.” 

Over the next three days, the Com- 
munists followed up with sapper attacks 





NEW PRESIDENT LON NOL 
Unhappy anniversary. 


that crippled two freighters moored 
near Phnom-Penh’s docks and severely 
damaged an important bridge. But there 
was no sign that they wanted to take 
the city, or even to increase the con- 
siderable swath of Cambodian territory 
under their control. What was the point 
of it all? According to some specu- 
lation, the attacks were a counterpoint 
to the festivities surrounding the sec- 
ond anniversary of the overthrow of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, under 
whose rule North Vietnamese troops 
had free use of Cambodia's ports and 
jungle sanctuaries near South Viet 
Nam. 

It was not a happy anniversary in 
any case. Cambodians are less and less 
enamored of the mystical and some- 
times maddeningly ¢xtemporaneous 
Marshal Lon Nol, who seems bent on 
re-establishing a Sihanouk-style autoc- 
racy. When the rockets hit, Lon Nol was 
deep in a political crisis that was very 
largely of his own making. Three weeks 
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ago, he threw the country’s campuses 
into turmoil by declaring himself chief 
of state and abolishing a constituent as- 
sembly that was about to promulgate a 
long-awaited new constitution estab- 
lishing presidential government. Lon 
Nol did not care for some of the con- 
stitution’s features, among them a pro- 
vision allowing the legislature to cash- 
ier the executive branch of the 
government at will. 

At first unwilling to take their wrath 
out on Lon Nol, the student demonstra- 
tors went after his able, aristocratic No. 
2 man Sisowath Sirik Matak, whom 
they accused of “arrogance” and of 
sheltering corrupt officials. Last week 
Sirik Matak resigned, along with the en- 
tire government. Lon Nol declared him- 
self President as well as chief of state. 
On the day of the rocket attack, he an- 
nounced the formation of a new govern- 
ment under Son Ngoc Thanh, an ardent 
nationalist who for years had fought Si- 
hanouk, reportedly with CIA backing, 
from exile in Saigon and Bangkok. Lon 
Nol, however, will preside over the Cab- 
inet, in which Son will serve as Foreign 
Minister and “First Minister,” a sort of 
primus inter pares. Meantime, the polit- 
ical shuffling has clearly enhanced the 
backstage strength of Lon Nol’s young- 
er brother Lon Non, a shrewd manipu- 
lator who is widely thought to have 
backed the student demonstrations that 
brought down Sirik Matak. But, as Lon 
Non told Correspondent Cloud last 
week: “It is very difficult for foreigners 
to understand developments in Cambo- 
dia. | would only advise that no one 
worry too much.” 


BANGLADESH 
Not Yet a Country 


At 5:30 a.m. last Sunday, the city 
of Dacca resounded with the thunder 
of a 31-gun salute that marked the be- 
ginning of Bangladesh's first indepen- 
dence day. A year and a day earlier, on 
March 25, 1971, Pakistan had launched 
its military crackdown against rebel- 
lious East Bengal, which led to the brief, 
bloody war between India and Pakistan, 
the death of as many as 3,000,000 Ben- 
galis—and the birth of a new nation. 

Today, as TIME Correspondent Wil- 
liam Stewart reported last week from 
Dacca, the Bengalis have a homeland, 
but they do not yet have a united coun- 
try. “The present government, fearful 
of opposition, devotes itself to patron- 
age rather than crisis; the government 
of reconstruction and reconciliation has 
yet to appear. If it does not, then the 
high Administration aide in Washing- 
ton who referred to Bangladesh 4s ‘an 
international basket case’ may yet be 
proved right.” 

Across the vast, hot stretches of flat, 
brown delta, which awaits the life-giv- 
ing monsoons in late May, there is a 
State of unease. Mutual distrust is per- 
vasive. It is no longer sufficient to be 
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Bengali; one must be a Bengali with the 
right inflection in his voice. “Collabo- 
rator” is an easy word to use, and the ef- 
fects can be devastating. In Dhanmandi, 
Dacca’s most fashionable quarter, res- 
idents are now accustomed to having 
groups of armed youths enter their 
houses in quest of money and goods. 
Acts of revenge against the non-Ben- 
gali minority of Biharis have subsided 
in the capital but have continued spo- 
radically elsewhere; at the city of Khul- 
na two weeks ago, a Bengali attack on 
the Bihari community reportedly left 
some 2,000 dead. Bitterness against the 
Biharis is widespread. “Those bastards,” 
says Altafur Rahman, a Dacca law stu- 
dent. “Let them go to Pakistan.” 
During the nine months of struggle 
in Bangladesh, the real freedom fight- 
ers, the Mukti Bahini, battled as best 
they could with little outside aid. The 
Mukti resent the fact that the govern- 
ment has given them few jobs and little 
patronage, and they have retained most 








over to Bangladesh all Pakistani mil- 
itary prisoners who have been accused 
of committing war crimes against Ben- 
galis during the fighting (the list of sus- 
pects is said to total 1,500). The most 
important effect of the treaty is to link 
Dacca closely to India in matters of for- 
eign affairs, and thus make Bangladesh 
in effect a member of the Delhi-Mos- 
cow entente. 

Drop of III Will. While the U.S. has 
paid a heavy price in South Asia for 
backing the loser of the India-Pakistan 
war, the Soviet Union has strengthened 
its position on the subcontinent. The So- 
viet mission in Dacca already has a staff 
of 90, with more to come, and the Rus- 
sians have undertaken salvage opera- 
tions at the ports of Chittagong and 
Chalna. By contrast, the U.S. appears 
to have extracted the last possible drop 
of ill will out of Bangladesh. The hand- 
ful of American officials in Dacca, how- 
ever, make no secret that they would 
like to see U.S. diplomatic recognition 
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of their firearms. Ranging from ardent 
patriots to outright thugs, the Mukti are 
among the most resentful critics of the 
ineffectual Dacca government, which 
has been accused of consolidating the 
position of Sheik Mujibur Rahman's 
Awami League instead of concentrating 
on reconstruction. 

Moscow Links. Only Mujib him- 
self, the country’s Prime Minister, es- 
capes such criticism. Despite his undi- 
minished popularity, Mujib has yet to 
provide the kind of leadership that Ban- 
gladesh needs. Since his triumphant re- 
turn to Dacca last January, after spend- 
ing nine months in prison in Pakistan, 
he has visited Calcutta and even Mos- 
cow, but has scarcely ventured out into 
his own country at all. 

Two weeks ago, Mujib welcomed 
India’s Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
to Dacca—where she was greeted at the 
airport by a pipe band skirling Skye 
Boat Song—and signed with her a trea- 
ty of peace and friendship. Mrs. Gan- 
dhi promised that India would hand 


at long last, as well as a small but hard- 
hitting aid program. 

Such assistance is urgently needed 
at the present time, for Bangladesh's 
most pressing problem is the threat of 
hunger. The population of the capital 
has been swollen by thousands of fam- 
ished, unemployed refugees from rural 
areas. As Toni Hagen, director of the 
U.N. relief operation in Dacca, puts it, 
the situation is “desperate.” “Blankets 
won't do, baby food won't do, midwife- 
ry kits won't do,” says Hagen. “Cash is 
required for employment and recon- 
struction—plain cash.” Food is urgently 
needed, of course, especially in the next 
two months, before the arrival of 700,- 
000 tons of wheat pledged by India. But 
vital repairs of roads and bridges must 
be made in order for such supplies to 
be distributed. Factories, too, lie stag- 
nant for lack of operating capital—a re- 
minder that their former owners, the 
majority of whom were Pakistanis, re- 
patriated almost all the money in the 
country to West Pakistan. 
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We re having a hukilau- 


tn this example on a beach near Diamond Head. Oahu 





There are no strangers in paradise. 


That’s one of the reasons Hawaii is 
paradise. Our six little islands aren't big 
enough for strangers. So we turn them into 
friends as quickly as we can. If they don’t 
want to be friends, we marry them. That 
usually does it 

We've been carrying on like this for 
many centuries now. If you'd like to see 
how it all turns out, take a look at our beau- 
tiful children. Or come to a hukilau. 

That's a sort of Polynesian fish-in 
where the nets are hauled up—hopefully 
full — by everybody around. It's pretty in 
formal, so don’t expect to be waited on. 
(In Hawaii, we've had to learn to pull 


On behalf « 


together, if we want to eat.) Anyway, the 
final results are worth a little work. Savory, 
golden charcoal-broiled akule and papio 
and oama and heaven knows what all else 
Cooked as quick as they're caught, then 
devoured steaming hot on the beach 

Of course, if you'd rather be alone, 
we're quick to respect that, too. You can 
burn a joss stick in a tiny gilded temple 
Rent a horse and explore a winding moun- 
tain trail. Sit down and listen to the music 
of a waterfall. Nobody will bother you 
Unless you want them to 

Unless you've made repeated tries and 
you still can’t catch a curl with a mini- 
board. Then ask the kid down the beach 
He'll take the time to show you how 

Or you've decided that nobody can 
pick up that jiggly Japanese tofu with chop- 
sticks. The girl at the next table can, and 


f the Islands of Hawai, Kauai, Lanai, Maui, Mol 





she'll be glad to share her ret with you 
She won't even laugh, unless you do 

How do we account for Hawaii's aloha 
spirit? We don't even try. Perhaps it’s the 
warmth of our sun or the gentleness of the 
sea. Whatever it is, we'd like to share it 
with you. 

Your travel agent will be glad to point 
out that Hawaii is closer and less costly 
than ever these days. And with more than 
30,000 hotel rooms, we've got plenty of 
accommodations in your price range. Same 
goes for tours. See your agent soon, then 
hurry on over. Don't be a stranger anymore 


Hawaii 


IT’S MORE THAN A PRETTY PLACE 





and Oahu 


Mix it freely, but reverently. 


Hennessy Z Because there's a little connoisseur in everyone. 














SOVIET UNION 


Message from Moscow 


What do Soviet leaders really think 
about world affairs these days? In re- 
cent months, the Kremlin has provided 
few clues to its attitudes. Last week, 
though, Soviet Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev used the occasion of a speech 
to Russia’s Trade Unions Congress to 
spell out the Moscow position on a num- 
ber of major foreign policy issues. The 
Brezhnev speech, which ran for 90 min- 
utes, was generally moderate and con- 
fident in tone. Major points: 

U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS. Brezhnev ex- 
pects some results from President Nix- 
on’s visit to Russia, which is scheduled 
to begin on May 22. “We approach the 
coming Soviet-American talks from a 
businesslike and realistic position,” he 
said. Brezhnev expressed his desire for 
an agreement in the U.S.-Soviet Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks. His state- 
ment lent support to speculation that a 

artial agreement, perhaps banning the 
installation of ABMs, will be ready for 
signing by the time of Nixon’s visit. 

SINO-AMERICAN CONTACTS. Taking 
presidential rhetoric perhaps too seri- 
ously, Brezhnev is worried that the U.S. 
and China may have made a secret pact 
that went beyond the bilateral bounds 
of the Sino-American communiqué. 
“How else can one interpret the state- 
ment at the Shanghai banquet that 
‘today our two peoples hold in their 
hands the fate of the future of the en- 
tire world’?” he said. But Brezhnev un- 
doubtedly wants to talk to Nixon about 
his China trip before jumping to any 
hasty conclusions. “We are in no hurry 
with final assessments,” he declared. 

SOVIET RELATIONS WITH CHINA. Brezh- 
nev said that Moscow was now willing 
to accept a Chinese proposal that the 
two countries work out their problems 
on the basis of “peaceful coexistence.” 
In Communist rhetoric that expression 
connotes relations between states hav- 


PARTY LEADER BREZHNEV 
Moderate, confident. 
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ing different social systems, and it could 
mean that Moscow despairs of ever 
healing its ideological rift with China. 
In his speech, the party chief did not 
mention that a Soviet negotiating team 
last week returned to Peking for what 
could lead to a resumption of the talks 
about Sino-Soviet border disputes. But 
he did stress that the responsibility for 
better relations “is up to the Chinese 
side now.” 

RUSSIA AND THE WEST. Brezhnev, who 
has committed his own prestige to an 
improvement of relations with Western 
Europe, did not conceal his anger that 
West Germany has not yet ratified the 
treaties of Moscow and Warsaw (TIME, 
March 20). The treaties, which call for 
mutual renunciation of force in settling 
disputes, are central to Soviet hopes of 
confirming the political status quo on 
the Continent while keeping the Com- 
munist bloc tightly insulated from con- 
tacts with the West. Brezhnev threat- 
ened that the consequences of a failure 
by Bonn to approve the treaties would 
be extremely serious. Said he: “The Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany is now faced 
with a choice that will determine the 
fate of its people and the attitudes of 
other states toward it for many years 
to come.” He then added an ominous 
warning: “In the final analysis, it is a 
choice between a policy of peace and a 
policy of war.” 


Lenten Letters 


“A church dictatorially directed by 
atheists is a spectacle that has not been 
seen for 2,000 years,” lamented Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn last week. In an un- 
published “Lenten Letter” that is wide- 
ly circulating in Moscow, the famed 
novelist accused Patriarch Pimen, the 
leader of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
of abject submission to the Kremlin's 
antireligious policies. 

Solzhenitsyn reproached the church 
hierarchy for compliance with such 
measures as the closing of churches, the 
repression of dissident priests and the 
ban on religious education for children 
Even the ringing of church bells is for- 
bidden: “Why should Russia be de- 
prived of her most ancient adornment, 
her most beautiful voice?” Although 
critical of Orthodoxy’s subservience to 
the state, Solzhenitsyn acknowledged 
that the church was hardly less obedi- 
ent in czarist days. “Russian history 
might have been incomparably more 
humane and harmonious in the last few 
centuries,” he wrote, “if the church had 
not surrendered its independence.” 

Until Solzhenitsyn's letter, no Sovi- 
et citizen of international stature had 
openly demanded religious freedom for 
Russia's estimated 60 million Orthodox 
Christians. The writer's concern with 
the fate of the church is, in fact, recent 
Although he was baptized in childhood, 
his faith scarcely survived the eleven 
years of prison and exile he endured 
under Stalin. A year ago, however, Sol- 
zhenitsyn received first communion 
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RUSSIAN ORTHODOX WORSHIPERS 
Directed by atheists. 


the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Solzhenitsyn dreams of building a 
church in Russia with the $79,000 No- 
bel Prize award he won in 1970. But 
the Soviet authorities have refused to 
allow him to receive the money, al- 
though he will apparently be permitted 
to receive the Nobel diploma and gold 
medal in Moscow next month. At the 
same time, his writings remain banned, 
while a campaign of vilification rages 
against him. In the face of these ordeals, 
Solzhenitsyn's faith seems to have giv- 
en him a new serenity, which is reflect- 
ed in a little-known prayer that may be 
regarded as another equally eloquent 
Lenten Letter from Solzhenitsyn*: 


in 


How easy it is to live with You 
O Lord. 

How easy to believe in You 

When my spirit is overwhelmed 
within me, 

When even the keenest see no 
further than the night 

And know not what todo 
tomorrow, 

You bestow on me the certitude 

That Y ou exist and are mindful 
of me, 

That all the paths of righteousness 
are not barred 


As 1 ascend into the hill of earthly 
glory, 

1 turn back and gaze, astonished, 
on the road 

That led me here beyond despair, 

Where 1 too may reflect Y our 
radiance upon mankind 


All that 1 may yet reflect, You shall 
accord me, 

And appoint others where 1 
Shall fail. 


*Translation ©1972 by Patricia Blake 
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EAST GERMANY 
St. Angela 


The businessmen of death 

want to kill you, Comrade Angela. 

But you will be free and will 
become 

America’s minister of education. 


So goes a stanza in one of the pop 
tunes in East Germany these days. 
Comrade Angela, of course, is Amer- 
ica’s Angela Davis, the black revolu- 
tionary who has suddenly become the 
reigning heroine of East Germany. 
Leftists have demonstrated on her be- 
half elsewhere in Europe, but no other 
nation seems to be so deeply in the grip 
of Angelamania. 

East German television features 
hour upon hour of “documentaries” 
about Angela. The radio broadcasts the 


Steiniger does not pay much atten- 
tion to the facts. Instead, he depicts the 
proceeding as a “monster trial,” attacks 
the blatant “racism” of the jury, and in- 
sists that the young Marxist philosophy 
teacher is the victim of a frame-up. An- 
gela is being persecuted, he reports, be- 
cause she is black and a Communist, 
who is combating the monopolistic im- 
perialist elite that rules the U.S. On the 
Communists’ International Women’s 
Day, Steiniger solemnly presented Miss 
Davis with 50 red carnations. 

Why did the East Germans decide 
to champion her cause? Although An- 
gela Davis is a plausible enough suc- 
cessor to Che Guevara as an ideal Com- 
munist martyr, and undoubtedly evokes 
sympathy from many German leftists, 
the real explanation for the growth of 
her cult lies in the shifting pattern of 
East-West relations. Until recently the 
East German regime concentrated its 
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EAST GERMAN CHILDREN RALLYING FOR ANGELA DAVIS IN EAST BERLIN 
To keep occupied until a more pressing issue comes along. 


latest bulletin about a protest rally in 
Tanzania or some other faraway spot. 
When Miss Davis was released on bail, 
East Germans took undue credit for 
springing her. East German children 
study about Angela in school. Students 
and youth groups collect money for her 
defense fund. In cities across the coun- 
try, billboard posters and banners re- 
peat one demand: Freedom for Ange- 
la. At the Leipzig Fair, one of Europe's 
oldest industrial exhibitions, the East 
Germans have put up a large display 
about Angela in the modernistic infor- 
mation center. Visitors are requested to 
sign a petition calling for Angela's re- 
lease and to make a contribution. Hard- 
ly a day goes by that Neues Deutsch- 
land, the official party newspaper, does 
not run at least one article, and often 
two or three, on Angela. The paper's 
foreign editor, Dr. Klaus Steiniger, is re- 
porting her trial from San Jose. 
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propaganda attacks on West Germany, 
whose free society and economic pros- 
perity have for years exerted an almost 
irresistible magnetism on Germany's 
poorer half. In the past year, however, 
as Moscow and Bonn have sought to es- 
tablish better relations, East Germany 
has had no choice but to tone down its 
attacks on the Federal Republic. 

East Germany’s rulers then needed 
a new external issue with which to whip 
up enthusiasm and militancy among 
their people. Thus when Angela was ar- 
rested and arraigned, the East German 
propagandists once again cranked up 
their apparatus. U.S. “racism” is hard- 
ly as threatening to East Germany as 
the visions that the propagandists once 
conjured up of a neo-Nazi invasion 
from the West. But at least it keeps the 
indoctrinated minds of the East Ger- 
mans occupied until a more pressing 
issue comes along. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Quarreling Over the 
West Bank 


“King Hussein could announce that 
the sun was coming up tomorrow,” a 
merchant in the Jordanian capital of 
Amman commented last week, “and 
Cairo Radio would be on the air ten 
minutes later denouncing the idea as a 
Zionist imperialist plot.” Cairo Radio 
and almost every other Arab station in 
the Middle East were on the air last 
week criticizing Hussein for a different 
sort of announcement. The attacks were 
focused on his proposal (TIME, March 
27) to divide his country into two au- 
tonomous regions—Palestine and Jor- 
dan—and to rename the combination 
the United Arab Kingdom. 

One complaint was that the King 
had acted unilaterally to solve what Ar- 
abs consider their common problem. 
His proposal, the Kuwaiti Cabinet de- 
clared, “does not have the approval of 
the Arab nation.” Arabs also thought 
that the King would sell out to Israel 
by making an easy peace in order to re- 
trieve territory he lost in the 1967 war. 
Hussein called another press conference 
to stress that the United Arab Kingdom 
would not be created until Israel re- 
turned to Jordan the West Bank and 
the Arab sector of Jerusalem. Mean- 
while Israeli officials, after displaying 
initial public scorn for Hussein’s plan, 
were beginning to admit that it was a 
basis for bargaining. At a lunch for for- 
eign correspondents in Jerusalem, Pre- 
mier Golda Meir—who at week’s end 
temporarily canceled all appointments 
on doctor's orders because she was suf- 
fering from fatigue—allowed indirectly 
that the federation plan was the best 
basis for bargaining. 

Bitter Battle. Hussein had timed 
the announcement of his federation 
plan to influence municipal elections be- 
ing held this week in ten West Bank 
towns. He thereby intruded into a bit- 
ter election battle between Palestinian 
guerrillas and Israeli occupation forces. 
The fedayeen, who detest Hussein and 
want a free Palestine, were determined 
to prevent, by terrorism if necessary, the 
elections that Israel is sponsoring as part 
of its program to “normalize” life on 
the West Bank. From Baghdad, Guer- 
rilla Leader Yasser Arafat warned that 
“collaborators with Hussein in the new 
plan will be assassinated.” Six fright- 
ened candidates from Nablus withdrew, 
including the leading contender for 
mayor, Hamdi Kanaan. He had had sec- 
ond thoughts after a nighttime visit 
from the fedayeen. 

A bruising counter campaign on be- 
half of peaceful elections was mounted 
by Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Da- 
yan, who frequently visits Arab com- 
munities in Israel and the occupied ter- 
ritories to hear complaints and settle 
problems. Dayan imperiously sum- 
moned the incumbent mayor of Nablus, 
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THE BIGGEST SELLING SMALL CAR IN EUROPE 
VS.THE BIGGEST SELLING SMALL CAR IN AMERICA. 


This year, millions of Americans will 
go out to buy their very first small car. 

Many will find themselves confused 
as to which small car is best. 

Which is why we think it might be 
helpful for you to know that in Europe, 
where they’ve been comparing small cars 
for three generations, they buy more Fiats 
than anything else. 

Volkswagens included. 

One of the big reasons for this is the 
Fiat 128, which we're bringing to America 
for the first time this year. 


OUR PERFORMANCE VERSUS 
THEIR PERFORMANCE. 

The most obvious difference between 
the Fiat 128 and the Volkswagen Super 
Beetle is the engine. 

Ours is in front—theirs is in back. We 
have front wheel drive—they have rear 
wheel drive. 

Front wheel drive gives you better 
handling because the wheels that are mov- 
ing the cararealso the wheels that areturn- 
ing the car. 

Front wheel drive also gives you 
better traction on ice and snow. (As proof, 
last year, the Fiat 128 won the Canadian 
Winter Rally, which is run over ice and 
snow the likes of which we hardly ever see 
in the States.) 

You'll also notice, if you glance at the 
chart on the right,that under passing condi- 
tions the Fiat accelerates faster than the 
Volkswagen. (If you’veever passed a giant 
truck on a highway, you know how impor- 
tant that is.) 

The Fiat 128 —which has self-adjust- 
ing front disc brakes—can bring you toa 
complete stop in a shorter distance than 


the Volkswagen, which does not have disc 
brakes. 

The Fiat 128 has rack and pinion 
steering, which is a more positive kind of 
steering system generally found on such 
cars as Ferraris, Porsches, and Jaguars. 
The Volkswagen doesn’t. 

And lastly, the Fiat comes with radial 
tires; the Volkswagen doesn’t. 


OUR ROOM VERSUS THEIR ROOM. 

The trouble with most of the small 
cars around is that while they help solve 
the serious problem of space on the road, 
they create a serious problem of space in- 
side the car. 

And while the Volkswagen is far from 
the worst offender in this area, it still 
doesn’t give you anywhere near the 
amount of space you get in the Fiat 128. 

As you can see on the measurement 
chart, the Fiat 128 is a full 10 inches 
shorter on the outside than the Volks 
wagen. Yet it has more room on the inside 
than an Oldsmobile Cutlass, let alone the 
Volkswagen. 

Compared to the Super Beetle, it’s 
wider in front, wider in back, and 5 inches 
wider between the front and back seat. 
Which should be good news for your 
knees. 

And in the trunk of the Fiat 128, 
where lack of room is taken for granted 
in small cars, you'll find 13 cubic feet of 
room. In the Volkswagen you'll find 9.2. 


OUR COST VERSUS THEIR COST. 

Aside from the fact that the Fiat 128 
costs $167 less than the Super Beetle, 
there’s another cost advantage we're 
rather proud of. 


According to tests run by the Nortl 
American Testing Company, the Fiat 12: 
gets better gas mileage than the Supe 
Beetle. 

Now we don’t for one minute expec 
that, even in the face of all the aforemet 
tioned evidence, you will rush out anc 
buy a Fiat. All we suggest is that you tak« 
the time to look at a Fiat. 

Recently, the president of Volk: 
wagen of America was quoted as sayings 
that 42% of all the people who buy Volk: 
wagens have never even looked at anothe 
kind of car. 

And we think that people who don’ 
look before they buy never know wha 


they’ve missed. F/I /A/T 


Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer 





ACCELERATION 

FIAT 20-50 mph... -.sceccees 9.405 secs. 

VW << Q0S0 MDS sccsase 11,635 secs. 

FIAT 40-70mph............. 17.86 secs. 

VW 40-70mph............. 20.09 secs. 

FIAT 

Vw 

FIAT 

VW 

FIAT. 

VW 

FRONT SEAT -SIDET 

RIAT 0. ” Ad A aairuare es : = 53.50 in. 

VW 46.0 in. 
|. RIAD. dcccreca esse 49.875 in 

VW 47.125 in 

FIAT 31.00 in. 

VW .75 in. 
| FIAT. $1,992" 
| VW $2,159* 
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THE WORLD 


Haj Mazuz Masri, 70, to Jerusalem by 
helicopter, threatened retribution if the 
elections did not take place, and ordered 
in additional troops to underline his 
warning and stifle the fedayeen. He also 
arrested the mayor's cousin—Hikmet 
Masri, a former speaker of the Jorda- 
nian Parliament—for suspected con- 
tacts with the guerrillas. At Dayan’s 
order, Israeli soldiers refused to allow 
commercial traffic from Nablus to cross 
the Damiya Bridge over the Jordan Riv- 
er. That was a stunning blow to many 
merchants, who, despite the occupation, 
have been able to maintain prosperous 
traditional markets under the open- 
bridges policy of Israel and Jordan. 
Dayan later rescinded his traffic ban and 
released Masri. The town of Nablus got 
his message. Five candidates for the 
town council who had threatened to 
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DAYAN LISTENING TO ARAB PROBLEMS 
The town got the message. 


pull out changed their minds, and eight 
new candidates decided to run. 

The next move in any peace nego- 
tiations between Israel and Jordan will 
probably occur this week, when Hus- 
sein is expected to visit Washington to 
detail his plan. He will soon be followed 
by Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
and Deputy Premier Yigal Allon, the 
author of an Israeli plan for the West 
Bank that also calls for Jordan’s recov- 
ering most of the occupied territory. 
Washington worried that both sides 
would like the U.S. to act as middle- 
man, and is wary; mediation would not 
only infuriate other Arabs, but could 
also complicate U.S. relations with Is- 
rael. The U.S. will instead try to per- 
suade both sides to keep working bi- 
laterally, once Arab outbursts diminish, 
toward what Eban last week described 
as the “progress in stages” that might 
be a more likely outcome of Hussein's 
proposal than any “dramatic jump to a 
full peace settlement.” 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Silence in Paris 


Under orders from the White 
House, Ambassador William J. Porter 
has been talking tough since he took 
over as chief negotiator at the Paris 
peace talks six months ago. Last week 
he threatened not to talk at all. He told 
the North Vietnamese that the U.S. was 
suspending this week's discussions. It 
will also boycott all future sessions un- 
less and until the Communists indicate 
their willingness to hold “serious dis- 
cussions” on substantive issues. 

Both sides, in fact, have canceled 
meetings in the past for various reasons, 
but Porter's threat had an air of final- 
ity about it. Ata Washington press con- 
ference, President Nixon complained 
that the Paris talks amounted to “a 
three-and-a-half year filibuster on the 
part of the North Vietnamese. When 
they're ready, we're ready. But we are 
not going to let them use this forum 
for bullying the U.S.” 

By suspending the talks, the Pres- 
ident hopes to pressure the Communists 
into starting serious negotiations. But if 
that does not happen in Paris, he will 
not be very surprised. In fact, if serious 
talks with the North Vietnamese are 
possible, they will most likely take place 
in secret—where most statecraft Is ac- 
complished—rather than at sessions 
that lend themselves to propaganda dis- 
plays. The Administration has more 
confidence in Vietnamization than in 
talks and expects the war to come to 
some kind of halt no matter what hap- 
pens at the conference table. 


Gimo’s Gerontocracy 


There was no suspense in the elec- 
tion that assured Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, 84, a fifth six-year term as 
President of the Republic of China, i.e., 
the Nationalist government of Taiwan. 
The Gimo was the only candidate, and 
he received all but eight of the 1,316 bal- 
lots cast in the National Assembly (the 
others were left blank or deliberately 
mismarked). The vote, however, dem- 
onstrated the urgency of the regime’s 
plan to hold new popular elections for 
the Assembly—the first since before 
Chiang and his 2,000,000 Nationalist 
followers fled to Taiwan in 1949. 

The idea is to grant a bigger voice 
to the restive Taiwanese natives, who 
account for 85% of the island's pop- 
ulation of 15 million but hold only 2% 
of the seats in the Assembly. In addi- 
tion, the regime has strong actuarial rea- 
sons for seeking to broaden its base. Of 
the 2,961 Assembly members chosen at 
the last election, which was held on the 
mainland in 1946, many never made it 
to Taiwan at all; hundreds of other As- 
semblymen have died over the years. 
There have been five more deaths since 
the opening of the current session on 
Feb. 20, and present membership stands 
at 1,369, with an average age of well 


over 65. Several hospitalized members 
were unable to get to Sun Yat-sen Me- 
morial Hall just outside Taipei for last 
week’s vote. One arrived in an ambu- 
lance to cast his ballot for Chiang. 


V-B Day 


It could be argued that the most ex- 
cruciating negotiations in the world 
have been the twice-monthly sessions 
of the Korean armistice commission in 
Panmunjom. Over the years the stale- 
mated talks have turned into something 
of an endurance contest, with national 
honor at stake. After sitting down at 
11 a.m. in their meeting rooms, the ten 
delegates—five representing North Ko- 
rea and five (a South Korean, an Amer- 
ican, a Briton, a Thai and a Filipino) 
for the U.N.—would not budge until 
one of the squirming participants broke 
down and in desperation moved for ad- 
journment, usually late in the afternoon. 
On one particularly truculent day in 
April 1969, everyone sat tight for 11 
hours and 38 minutes. 

That record is safe. Last week, af- 
ter only three hours in their chairs, the 
beaming delegates stood up and took a 
20-minute break—a touch of civility 
that will become standard in future ses- 
sions. Thus, while the Korean conflict 
is still unresolved, the great Bladder 
War, as the Panmunjom talks have be- 
come known, is over. 


A Question of Duty 


At the Common Market's modern 
headquarters in Brussels, earnest discus- 
sions continue on one of the more con- 
troversial dilemmas facing the new Eu- 
rope: whether to close the tax loopholes 
that have turned airports and other trav- 
el facilities in the Market's six (soon to 
be ten) nations into oases of cheap, duty- 
free liquor, perfumes, cameras and 
other items. 

It is no small matter. Alitalia, KLM, 
Lufthansa and Sabena have appealed 
for preservation of duty-free shops, 
which are a source of considerable in- 
come for the airports. Also worried is 
British Railways, which operates ferries 
that carry 6,000,000 travelers across the 
English Channel every year. These tour- 
ists are such eager spenders that Brit- 
ish Railways is building new ships with 
on-board duty-free “supermarkets” so 
capacious that passengers will be given 
self-service shopping carts to push 
around. 

The shops stretch the spirit of Com- 
mon Market tax laws, and the Euro- 
crats are of a mind to act—either by 
barring the shops to passengers travel- 
ing between Market countries, or by im- 
posing a limit (perhaps $150) on duty- 
free purchases. But no one needs to fear 
a quick disappearance of $3.50 per 
quart Cutty Sark Scotch (at Amster- 
dam’s Schiphol Airport) or Gauloises 
at $1.75 a carton (at Paris’ Orly). Mar- 
ket officials will not act at all before 
the end of 1973, if then. 
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There's only one time World Champion 
Jackie Stewart takes off his Rolex. 


This only happens 
when the world’s premier 
auto racer dons his famous 
tartan helmet and climbs 
into the cockpit of his 
Tyrrell-Ford. 

No matter, though. 
There's scant time to take 
his eyes off the track when 
blistering down the 
straightaways at speeds 
exceeding 160 mph. 

The race over, Jackie 
Stewart's Rolex is right 
back on his wrist. 

Our craftsmen are hon- 
ored that a man whose life 
often hangs on split-second 
timing picks Rolex for his 
personal timepiece. 

Such confidence is not 
misplaced. 

Everything about a 
Rolex brings it to the pinna- 
cle of the watchmaker’s art. 

The Oyster case is 


hewn from a solid block of gold 


or Stainless steel. 


The patented Twinlock wind- 
ing crown screws down onto the 


case (similar to a submarine 
hatch) to provide an utterly 
secure barrier against water 
and dirt. 


The Rolex crystal is meticu- 
lously diamond-cut for a micro- 


perfect match with its case. 
And ingeniously designed so 
that it actually seals tighter 
under pressure. (Deep 
underwater, for 
instance. ) 

Into this practi- 
cally impregnable 
case goes the peerless 
Perpetual movement. 

Each is made the 
Old World way. With 
pride. And patience. 
By dedicated Swiss 
watchmakers, heirs to a 
tradition of excellence. 

One at a time, the move- 
ments are hand-tuned to 
exceptional accuracy. 


When he puts on his fireproof unde 








A gravity-powered rotor (invented 
by Rolex) means that wrist move- 
ment does the winding, the wearer 
never needs to give it a thought. 
Every single Rolex movement 
is submitted to one of the impar- 
tial Swiss Institutes for Chro- 
nometer Tests for 15 full days of 
rigid trials. Only on passing does 
it win the coveted “Chronometer” 
rating. (Although Rolex accounts 


The Rolex Oyster Day-Date: a 30-jewel, self-winding 
chronometer (with day available in 18 languages) 
in 18 kt. gold, $1300 with bracelet #7286. Also in 18 kt. 


white gold or platinum. 


rwear. 


for only a tiny fraction of 
all Swiss watch production, 
nearly half of all the chro- 
nometer certificates ever 
awarded have gone to 
Rolex.) 

Even so, Rolex’ own 
inspectors then put each 
one through final tests 
before giving it their stamp 
of approval. 

A lot of work? Yes. 
But that’s what makes a 
Rolex a Rolex. 

That’s why Jackie 
Stewart prizes his. And why 
sportsmen and adventurers 
are invariably Rolex men. 
And why Rolex is the 
official timepiece of Pan 
American World Airways. 
And why most of the 
world’s heads of state, men 
who have scaled the 
heights, proudly pick 
Rolex over all others. 

Rolex. A sign of a 


special kind of man. 


You'll feel it the minute you 


wear a Rolex of your own. 


Each Rolex earns 
the recognition it enjoys. 
You know the feeling. 


ROLEX 


American Rolex Watch Corporation, 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10036. Write for free color brochure. Also available in Canada. 


r Sale: Lighting al 


Come to this park in El Paso, Texas, an hour after dark. 
On a warm night, you will probably find as many people 
as you would in the daytime 

Mugging and vandalism are almost unknown. Some 
places, the park is lighted brightly, some places dimly. 
But no place in these 43 acres would you feel unsafe 
walking alone 

El Paso has used park lighting to cure some serious 
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ills. One small park in downtown El Paso used to be 
heavy work for the police. Now, lighted, it has been 
turned into a recrea senter for older people. Big 
attendance, no police calls for months in a row 

Since El Paso decided parks should be lighted, 25 
more people use the parks, almost all nighttime use 

How about your neighborhood/community/city? 
Would a lighted park make it a better place for your 


makes parks safe after dark. 


family? Write the people who designed the lighting 
for many El Paso parks, and would like to do yours: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 Or call 216 


You can be sure...if it's Westinghouse 
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Nine out of ten new Chryslers 
registered in the last ten years 
are still on the road. 





That should give you 
some idea of how 
the’72 Chrysler 

is put together. 





CHRYSI ER| 


Coming through with the 
kind of car America wants. 














Was Howard Hughes fun on a date? 
Yes, choruses an octet of actresses in 
this month’s Ladies’ Home Journal, but 
he had his quirks. “Howard usually 
drove a one-year-old Chevrolet,” recalls 
Mitzi Gaynor. “He had hundreds of 
them, he said, ‘because they give good 
service, and nobody stares into a year- 
old Chevrolet like they do into limou- 
sines.’ ” Loretta Young Says Hughes once 
phoned her, announced that he was tak- 
ing her to a play that night. “I told him 
I already had a date. He said, ‘Fine, I'll 
buy three tickets.” My poor date didn’t 
have a chance.” Hughes once flew Ida 
Lupino to view his yacht; she found it 
draped in canvas. Says Ida: “I asked, 
‘Do you ever use this boat?’ And he said 
‘Nope.’ Then | asked if it just stood there 
with a full crew ready all the time. And 
he said ‘Yep.’ Terry Moore tells of a 
flight over the Grand Canyon with “the 
two of us alone in one of his big Con- 
stellations. He promised to buy me a 
wonderful lunch when we landed, but 
Howard never carried any money and 
I had only 97¢. So that's all we could af- 
ford. We went back to Los Angeles flat 
broke.” 

2B 

“I'm not going after any man,” in- 
sisted New York's flamboyant Con- 
gresswoman Bella Abzug. “I have only 
one man I go after: Martin Abzug, my 
husband.” After making that perfectly 
clear, Bella officially announced that 
she would go after her old friend Wil- 
liam Fitts Ryan in the June 20 Demo- 
cratic primary. The reason: the legis- 
lature had drawn up new boundaries 
and abolished Bella's Manhattan dis- 
trict, forcing her to choose between 
withdrawal and friendship. Said Ryan's 
office: “We're very surprised and dis- 
appointed. She's some friend.” 

s 

Ever since Maria Callas’ dwindling 
voice made operatic appearances haz- 
ardous, the soprano has looked for 
things to do. She made a movie of Me- 
dea, took up teaching (an opera class 
at Manhattan's Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic) and hinted at a return to the stage. 
Now, at 48, she has asked a friend, Ac- 
tor Raf Vallone, to create a suitable 
movie role for her. Vallone is working 
ona scenario for a prima donna’s dream 

Callas is to play Callas in a movie 
about Callas. “She is one of the very 
few great individuals we have in this 
age of mass leveling,” says Vallone. But 
how can he portray the warm friends 
and sulfurous enemies in La Callas’ tu- 
multuous private life? “That is a very 
delicate matter,” sighs Vallone. “Nearly 
all of them are of signal notoriety.” 

a 

Sweden's scholarly King Gustaf VI 
Adolf is 89 years old and still rich in 
the esteem of his subjects. So when a 
constitutional commission announced a 
plan to strip the throne of its few re- 
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maining political powers, it also an- 
nounced that there would be no change 
until the accession of 26-year-old Crown 
Prince Carl Gustaf Folke Hubertus Ber- 
nadotte. No longer head of the armed 
forces, no longer charged with resolv- 
ing Cabinet crises, the future King will 
rattle around in a 700-room palace, hav- 
ing little to do except entertain digni- 
taries and pass out Nobel Prizes. Of all 
these changes, the prince says, “Mon- 
archy is an old tradition, and I don't 
see how a country can live without tra- 
dition. It would be like walking on 
water. Nothing solid underneath.” 
2 

Japan’s royal family descended 
from its divine status a generation ago, 
and now it cultivates a more mundane 
image. So there was no effort to dis- 
guise the triumphant glee with which 
seven-year-old Prince Aya, second son 
of Crown Prince Akihito, gripped his 
newest honor: a diploma from Tokyo's 
Gakushuin kindergarten 

7 

“There is this prejudice against 
actresses,” fumed Barbra Streisand. 
“They're supposed to look pretty and 
read their lines, then shut up and go 
home.” Filming a movie called Up the 
Sandbox, Barbra got herself deeper into 
her role of an identity-searching house- 
wife by offering some qualified support 
for Women’s Lib: “Job opportunities, 
yes. Abortion, yes. But there should also 
be a time for mothering. If a woman 
chooses to stay home and be a wife and 
mother, she shouldn't be put down for 


SPEAKING OUT: “CASTRO” & STREISAND 
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that. A good mother is a fantastic cre- 
ation.” That said, Barbra went back to 
the set to harangue Actor Jacobo Mora- 
les, who plays one of the characters in 
the housewife’s fantasies: Fidel Castro. 


-_ 

Only three years ago, Barry Gold- 
water Jr. was a blue-eyed, jut-jawed ver- 
sion of his father—but with a reputa- 
tion built more upon swinging than 
politicking. Since his election as a Re- 
publican Representative from Califor- 
nia, he has settled down and indeed is 
about to marry. His bride-to-be: Susan 
Gherman, 25, a business major at 
U.C.L.A., who skipped studies long 
enough to catch the Emmy Awards with 
her future husband in Hollywood. On 
affairs of state she says, “I am very con- 
servative politically.” 


SETTLING DOWN: GOLDWATER & FIANCEE 
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The Square Scourge of Washington 


HERE is a reporter's daydream: his 

revelations rock the nation, and he 
shifts from merely writing news to mak- 
ing it. Newspapers front-page his ex- 
posés, he stars at televised hearings and 
on talk shows, fellow newsmen want to 
interview him, and the reigning powers 
that he assaults seem powerless before 
him. For roughly 9,999 newsmen out of 
10,000, that vision remains forever fan- 
tasy, but for Jack Northman Anderson 
it has all come true. A college dropout 
with no intellectual pretensions, a re- 
lentless square whose biggest indulgenc- 
es are a Sunday-afternoon nap and a 
second ice-cream cone for dessert, a 
clumsy writer who has yet to put togeth- 
er any memorable combination of 
words, he has nonetheless emerged in 
the past dozen weeks as the pre-eminent 
scourge of Washington. Security pre- 
cautions in many offices are being tight- 
ened because no one knows where he 
will strike next. Nationwide, he is a 
household name. Now the most cele- 
brated practitioner of the muckraking 
tradition, Anderson has conquered the 
shadow of his late employer and friend, 
Drew Pearson. 

Anderson startled and embarrassed 
the Administration when he published 
secret papers showing a strong anti-In- 
dian bias in Washington's handling of 
the India-Pakistan war. While hardly of 
the same magnitude, his story about 
Ambassador Arthur Watson getting 
drunk on a commercial airliner also 
produced red faces—and no denials. 
That was only a pinprick compared 
with his ITT charge. Anderson report- 
ed that the Justice Department settled 
an antitrust suit against ITT, on terms 
relatively favorable to the firm, at about 
the same time that ITT promised a con- 
tribution to help pay for the Republi- 
can Convention. 

Chumminess. That accusation has 
endangered the confirmation of Rich- 
ard Kleindienst as Attorney General, 
discomfited both the White House and 
the largest of all multinational conglom- 
erates and set off a major Senate in- 
vestigation. At the end of last week 
seven Senators flew to Denver to ques- 
tion the ailing Mrs. Dita Beard in her 
hospital room about the controversial 
memo* ostensibly written by her. 

The case remains far from settled 
No wrongdoing has yet been conclu- 
sively proved; indeed, hardly anyone se- 


*An FBI test of the document indicated that it 
was typed about the time it was dated—last June 
25. While not conclusive, the FBI finding sup- 
ports Anderson's story rather than the theory that 
the memo was actually written later. ITT, how- 
ever, insists that chemical analysis indicates the 
memo was “probably” typed early this year 
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riously thinks that ITT tried to buy off 
the Justice Department, or that it could 
have. What is being widely suggested is 
a Washington atmosphere of moneyed 
chumminess, of convenient conver- 
gence of interests between certain busi- 
nesses and Government. 

Meanwhile, Anderson returned to 


STEVE NORTHUP—CAMERA 5 


does get tips from disgruntled secretar 
ies and clerks, as well as from newspa 
per reporters whom he sometimes pays 
He also has a network of regular infor 
mants among Senate aides, sub-Cabine 
officials and Civil Service careerists it 
every important branch of Govern 
ment. He has received documents fron 





MUCKRAKER ANDERSON ADDRESSING COLLEGE STUDENTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


the attack, Last week he flaunted a sheaf 
of stolen ITT documents. On the basis 
of these, he charges that some ITT staff- 
ers and U.S. Government personnel 
plotted to prevent Salvador Allende, a 
Marxist, from taking office as President 
of Chile (see box, page 42). 

This indictment too is already hav- 
ing wide impact. Even if the story is 
only partly true, it confirms the ugly sus- 
picions in Latin America about a mod- 
ern version of gunboat diplomacy, and 
about the Nixon Administration's inti- 
macy with those old villains, Yanqui 
business and the “vested interests.” ITT, 
meanwhile, is worried about the safety 
of its personnel in Latin America, where 
radicals like to take symbolic hostages. 

The conglomerate is also anxious 
about further disclosures; Anderson has 
more documents as yet unreleased. 
Though ITT has destroyed some of its 
files and hired the international inves- 
tigative agency Intertel to look into the 
leakage, the culprit is still unknown. It 
has to be someone with news sense and 
access to tightly held material. One the- 
ory: “A goddam angry secretary.” 

It is a plausible idea. Anderson often 


the White House, CIA, Pentagon, State 
Department and, on one occasion, part 
of a message to TIME from its Boston 
bureau. With three full-time legmen, 
Anderson rigorously follows up leads. 
He then divides the results into seven 
chapters a week of scandal and assorted 
disclosures for his column “The Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round.” 

The column is a mishmash with an 
uneven history. After Pearson's death 
in 1969, the heir suffered dry periods 
in which his output was only so-so. Not 
even Jack Anderson can find an inter- 
esting piece of skulduggery every day 
So he relates, in tones of breathless out- 
rage, such gossip as a 1970 bit about 
the then mayor of Tucson, James Cor- 
bett Jr., allegedly barging uninvited into 
a young woman’s Washington hotel 
room and biting her knee (Corbett lost 
the subsequent election). Anderson also 
polices the drinking habits of Capitol 
Hill (he is an abstemious Mormon) and 
waxes indignant when public servants 
do not pay their own hotel bills. 

These marginalia dovetail with An- 
derson’s more important work. A wide 
vein of moralism runs through much 
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forbidding Government secrecy that al- 
lows officials to mislead the public. “The 
framers of the Constitution did not in- 
tend that,” he maintains 

To the argument that an Adminis- 
tration needs a great deal of privacy to 
conduct its business properly, he says 
yes, “but not to pursue a course in pri- 
vate that is counter to public pro- 
nouncements.” Some secrets remain 
sacrosanct to him. He would not print 
information about weapons technology, 
for instance, or deployment of forces 
in time of war. Once, he says, he with- 
held material at the specific request of 
CIA Director Richard Helms 

But these concessions are unusual 
Anderson and his legmen have a cer- 
tain disdain for conventional journal- 
istic standards, believing that most large 
news Organizations are too timid and 
too respectful of those in authority. Les 
Whitten, 44, the senior of the assistants, 
points out cheerfully that “the Xerox 
has done more for freedom of infor- 
mation than any law that could ever be 
concocted.” As long as there are peo- 
ple willing—for whatever motive—to 
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TESTIFYING WITH LEGMAN BRIT HUME AT SENATE HEARING ON ITT CASE 
How to act out the reporter's fantasy. 


of his writing and his suddenly prom- 
inent persona. Though congenial and 
even gentle off the job, he adopts an al- 
most snarling style in his frequent 
speechmaking and conveys rigid right- 
eousness On paper. In his own mind he 
is a man with a mission; its imperatives 
are not to be denied. He calls himself a 
“watchdog on government” and says 
that he was “brought up with a sense 
of duty and a sense of outrage.” He in- 
sists that the drinking or leching capers 
of public men do not offend him “until 
they affect the public business.” 

Divine Charter. As for using sto- 
len documents, Anderson has no scru- 
ples, except that he and his staff do no 
pilfering themselves. He says that he be- 
lieves the Constitution to be divinely in- 
spired—an idea he derives from Mor- 
mon theology—and he interprets it as 
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break security, Anderson & Co. are will- 
ing to consider the offerings 
How else, Anderson argues, can 
there be an effective check on the pro- 
bity of government? Brit Hume, 28, an- 
other of his staff members, charges that 
most political reporters ask the wrong 
questions. “Who's paying?” he demands 
to know. “Who's behind the candidate? 
Who's really winning?” This is another 
strong tenet in the Anderson credo 
one that unites him both philosoph- 
ically and tactically with Ralph Nader, 
with whom he shares material and mu- 
tual admiration. They are both obsessed 
by the influence of private power and 
big money on public men and public 
policy. Almost by reflex, Anderson 
seems to smell danger in the contacts be- 
tween Government Officials and private 
industry 



































Such relationships are inevitable for 
a variety of reasons, including regula- 
tory procedures and the realities of po- 
litical fund raising. Businessmen, like all 
citizens, obviously have the right to 
plead their cases in Washington and 
seek to influence Government decisions 
However, the fact that affluence is usu- 
ally influence cannot be denied. Nor is 
there much doubt that powerful private 
interests are often willing to spend their 
way to favorable decisions. Therefore 
investigative reporting—a term consid- 
ered by Anderson to be “too high 
toned” for his own work—is an invalu- 
able antidote to corruption. It is also a 
practice with a proud if erratic history 

Sense of Unease. Muckraking 
seems to be a cyclical phenomenon. Its 
classic period came between 1902 and 
1912, when Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tar- 
bell and Upton Sinclair exposed civic 
corruption and business chicanery. It di 
minished in the 1920s, revived briefly 
during the Depression, and then went 
into eclipse again during the long pe- 
riod of post-World War II prosperity 
and contentment. In recent years, how- 
ever, confidence and complacency have 
been shaken by the Viet Nam War, ex- 
plosive social and racial tensions and 
the youth revolt. All these have bred a 
deep unease and an anti-Establishment 
mood in which the nation’s institutions 
are undergoing tough scrutiny 

More newspapers and magazines 
are assigning individual reporters, or 
groups of them, to work full-time 
searching for exposés. Some notable 
scoops have resulted, LIFE, for instance, 
revealed connections between Abe For- 
tas and Financier Louis Wolfson, who 
was later imprisoned, that eventually 
forced Fortas to resign from the Su- 
preme Court. A team working for the 
Long Island paper Newsday counts 21 
indictments, seven convictions and 30 
resignations of public officials and busi- 
nessmen as a result of its stories. Other 
journalistic sleuths have won national 
recognition for local digging; in the past 
four years, exposés of harbor-commis- 
sion bribery (George Reasons of the Los 
Angeles Times) and of shoddy practices 
by private ambulance services (William 
Jones of the Chicago Tribune) have 
earned Pulitzer Prizes. On a broader 
level, probing writers have shed light 
on what have become national issues 
For example, Social Critic Michael 
Harrington and Reporter Robert Sher- 
rill, in the 1960s, drew attention to the 
continued existence of widespread hun- 
ger and even starvation in the U.S., pop- 
ular myth to the contrary. New Left 
publications like Ramparts wage a kind 
of holy war on authority generally, 
though they are often inaccurate. Skep- 
tics like Jack Newfield and David Hal- 
berstam have savaged public policies 
and the reputations of those who make 
them 

For all that, many investigative re 
porters, particularly those on newspa- 
pers, do not exactly feel that they are 
riding the wave of the future. Their 
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early January. Unlike the reporters who 
work for large individual magazines or 
newspapers, he controls his own bud- 
get and has no editor or publisher to sec- 
ond-guess his judgment. He can devote 
as many columns to one subject as he 
chooses, has another outlet in Parade 
magazine, and is now doing brief syn- 
dicated television spots. 

Partly because he has triumphed 
over the frustrations suffered by oth- 
ers, fellow muckrakers almost to a man 
hail Anderson as a hero. Chicago Sun- 
Times Reporter Ray Brennan rasps: “I 
think he is one of the absolutely great- 
est there ever was.” I.F. Stone finds him 
work takes weeks and sometimes activities of a Ralph Nader rather than “filled with a good, wholesome attitude 
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ANDERSON & WIFE LIVVY WITH CHILDREN AT HOME IN BETHESDA, MD. 


months of interviewing and perusal of 
piles of documents, all too often with 
no results. Many false trails must be ex- 
plored for every one that leads to a gen- 
uine story. Not many publishers feel 
that they can afford the investment, to 
say nothing of the risk of libel suits. In- 
vestigative reporters complain that the 
press on the whole prefers to report the 
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dig up the facts itself. 

Though obviously a creature of the 
muckraking philosophy, Anderson is in 
aclass by himself. Unlike the ideologues 
who write for small or specialized pub- 
lications, he has a mass audience; 746 
newspapers now buy his column, an in- 
crease of more than 100 since Pearson's 
last days and a gain of 46 just since 


that every public official is an s.o.b. un- 
less proved otherwise.” 

Positive Menace. Anderson is 
much less popular in other quarters. 
Buel Berentson, director of the Repub- 
lican Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
calls him “a snake.” Berentson is a 
friend of Dita Beard’s. Friends of 
Thomas Dodd are convinced that An- 








lect members of the Armed Forces in an attempt to have them 


Meanwhile, Down in Chile... 


AST week's Anderson revelations were an exposé fancier's 

delight: big business pressure on the Administration com- 
bined with foreign intrigue. The columnist published two ar- 
ticles and gave fellow newsmen 80 pages of confidential doc- 
uments said to be from ITT files. The material portrays ITT 
staff members as working desperately to prevent President- 
elect Salvador Allende of Chile from taking office in 1970. If 
taken at face value—a considerable if—the memoranda also 
indicate a degree of cooperation from some U.S. officials and 
a sympathetic Richard Nixon. 

Both the State Department and ITT denied any attempt 
to keep Allende out of office. Neither, however, challenged 
the authenticity of the documents. Certainly the company had 
a motive for wishing the Marxist Allende gone: it has com- 
munications and hotel interests in Chile. Anderson charged 
that ITT was willing to spend millions to block Allende and 
even considered fomenting a coup. 

The hope of the anti-Allende forces was explained in a 
memo said to have been sent to Robert Berrellez by Harold 
Hendrix, former newsmen who became public relations offi- 
cials for ITT. The suggestion was that “massive unemploy- 
ment and unrest might produce enough violence to force the 
military to move.” 

The economic pressure that could be applied was outlined 
in a note from ITT Senior Vice President Edward J. Gerrity 
Jr. to Chairman Harold S. Geneen, although Gerrity cau- 
tioned that “I do not necessarily agree” with the tactics. They 
included: “1) Banks should not renew credits or should delay 
in doing so. 2) Companies should drag their feet in sending 
money, in making deliveries, in shipping spare parts, etc. 
3) Savings and loan companies there are in trouble. If pres- 
sure were applied, they would have to shut their doors.” The 
document then mentions that a “visitor,” whom Anderson 
identifies as William V. Broe of the C1A, had said that money 
was no problem. 

. 

According to the papers, some preliminary steps to en- 
courage a coup were actually taken, though it was not clear 
by whom. One paper has ITT Vice President William Mer- 
riam advising ITT Director John McCone, who once headed 
the CIA: “Today I had lunch with our contact at the McLean 
agency [Anderson translates this as the C1A, whose headquar- 
ters are at McLean, Va.], and I summarize for you the results 
of our conversation. Approaches continue to be made to se- 
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lead some sort of uprising—no success to date.” 

A memo bearing Hendrix's name is more specific: “It is a 
fact that word was passed to Viaux [former Chilean Brigadier 
General Roberto Viaux, a political foe of Allende] from 
Washington to hold back last week. It was felt that he was not 
adequately prepared, his timing was off, and he should cool it 
for a later unspecified date.” 

The material depicts President Nixon as determined to try 
to stop Allende. A paper dated Sept. 17, 1970, carrying the 
names of Hendrix and Berrellez, says: “Late Tuesday night 
Ambassador Edward Korry finally received a message from 
the State Department giving him the green light to move in 
the name of President Nixon. The message gave him maxi- 
mum authority to do all possible—short of a Dominican Re- 
public-type action—to keep Allende from taking power.” 
Korry, then the U.S. ambassador in Santiago, is described in 
another memo as “a male Martha Mitchell” who often made 
undiplomatic remarks to newsmen. ITT’s contacts with the 
White House allegedly included a telephone call from ITT’s 
J.D. Neal to Henry Kissinger’s office. In it, a Kissinger aide 
was told that “Mr. Geneen is willing to come to Washington 
to discuss ITT’s interest and that we are prepared to assist 
financially in sums up to seven figures.” 

= 

If there was an ITT-CIA plot, as Anderson claims, it failed 
to produce a coup. The head of Chile’s army, René Schneider, 
was assassinated, and Viaux was imprisoned for taking part 
in the murder conspiracy. This killing could have been an at- 
tempt to incite a military uprising; there has been no evidence 
whatever that the U.S. was involved, or would have wanted to 
be, in so crude and brutal an enterprise. Once in power, Allen- 
de quickly took control of ITT’s telephone company, though 
other ITT enterprises remained independent. Given big play 
in the Chilean press, the Anderson story has been a boon to 
Allende as he faces rising protests about economic condi- 
tions. Last week pro-government demonstrators in Santiago 
cited the Anderson charges in assailing “North American 
imperialists.” 

The company argued last week that it “has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a good corporate citizen in Chile.” The State De- 
partment refused to comment on details of the revelations but 
declared that “any ideas of thwarting the Chilean constitu- 
tional process following and before the election of 1970 were 
firmly rejected by this Administration.” That hardly clears the 
air. A Senate investigation voted last week by William Ful- 
bright’s Foreign Relations Committee may do better. 
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derson’s revelations drove the Senator 
to an early grave. He also has made 
Government operations more difficult 
by publishing records of private policy 
talks—a complaint heard not only with- 
in the Nixon Administration but on Em- 
bassy Row. “This fellow is a positive 
menace,” says one West German dip- 
lomat. “How can you run a Govern- 
ment with such people around?” 

Jerry Friedheim, chief spokesman 
for the Pentagon, condemns Anderson 
as “too sensational and too superficial.” 
Some Washington reporters share this 
feeling. Occasionally, they say, Ander- 
son will run with a fragment of a story 
that other newsmen then treat as a tip 
to be developed. The propriety of us- 
ing stolen documents also troubles a 
number of his colleagues who cannot 
rid themselves of the feeling that there 
is something dirty about it. Some crit- 
ics further say privately that Anderson 
gets information with a tacit under- 
Standing that he will then leave the in- 
formant alone. Anderson admits that he 
sometimes uses this technique on an un- 
derling to pry out damaging facts about 
a bigger fish. He compares it to the 
granting of immunity to a grand jury 
witness. “Why not?” he asks. “The Jus- 
tice Department does it.” 

He is accused of browbeating reluc- 
tant sources and playing rough with 
people who threaten to bring libel ac- 
tion. Anderson admits to making it as 
“painful as we possibly can” for an ad- 
versary, but denies that he ever even im- 
plies an attack in print to ward off lit- 
igation. “We have never used the 
column for blackmail,” he says. Nor has 
a libel suit against him ever been suc- 
cessful. Only two have even been filed 
in the 24 years that Anderson has been 
running the column; Anderson won one 
and the other is still pending. 

Planted Agent. His modus operan- 
di is subject to almost as much gossip 
as the people in his columns are. While 
still a legman for Pearson, he was once 
caught with a Senate investigator who 
was bugging the hotel room of Bernard 
Goldfine, the businessman whose gifts 
of a vicufia coat and other items brought 
down Sherman Adams. Anderson in- 
sists that he was only a reporter sniff- 
ing around where the action was. He 
himself, he says, has never resorted to 
wiretapping or to bugging, but he has, 
on rare occasions, used a plant. While 
probing influence peddling in the office 
of then House Speaker John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Anderson had a young man 
get a job there. That ploy produced 
much useful information. 

As his fame has spread, Anderson 
has needed such. methods less and less. 
He gets much of his news from reg- 
ularly calling longtime contacts, the rest 
arrives unsolicited in a deluge of mailed 
or telephoned tips. “Everybody with a 
real beef and a handful of memos now 
knows where to take them,” remarks 
one Washington reporter. Leads are di- 
vided among Anderson, Whitten, Hume 
and Joe Spear, 31, the other member 
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of the quartet. Anderson works chiefly 
with his established sources in govern- 
ment, turning over most of the over-the- 
transom tips to the younger men for in- 
vestigation. Admirers and detractors 
alike agree that the team is usually scru- 
pulous about at least calling anybody it 
is going to write about before publish- 
ing anything. The column now has a 
far better reputation for accuracy than 
it did in Pearson's time, despite its oc- 
casional lapses (see box, page 44). 

Noble Commitment. Most routine 
work is done by phone, of course, but 
the big stories require more attention. 
One of the memorable recent checks oc- 
curred on Feb. 23. On that morning, 
Brit Hume walked into the second-floor 
reception room of ITT’s Washington 
headquarters and asked to see Dita 
Beard. He, Mrs. Beard, Public Relations 
Man Jack Horner and Bernard Good- 
rich of ITT’s Washington staff sat down 
around a conference table. 
Hume produced the memo 
mentioning the “noble com- 
mitment” of ITT to contrib- 
ute to the G.O.P. convention. 

The three ITT people 
studied the memo with hor- 
ror, and Beard uttered a few 
four-letter words. But she did 
not then call the document a 
fraud, as she was to do weeks 
later. In fact, she told Hume 
“that’s my little d.” Hume 
obligingly offered to let the 
ITT people copy the memo, 
which they did on a machine 
outside the conference room. 
Hume then tried to question 
Beard about the memo, but 
got nowhere because Good- 
rich kept signaling her to si- 
lence by nudging her under 
the table with his foot. So 
Hume left, taking the orig- 
inal memo with him. Beard 
was furious, insisting later to 
her colleagues that, alone, “I 
could have handled him.” Six 
days later the memo was quoted in An- 
derson’s column. Anderson revealed 
last week that he had arranged a lie-de- 
tector test for Hume about his meeting 
with Beard, and Hume had passed. 

When Anderson himself checks out 
a tip, he meets sources at their homes 
or in out-of-the-way restaurants or 
“crowded places”—rarely in his own 
home. He thinks it is now under sur- 
veillance, perhaps by Intertel, perhaps 
by the Government. Neighbors have no- 
ticed a car with two men sitting in it 
parked in the cul-de-sac. The pair just 
seems to be enjoying the scenery. 

A peek inside the large stone-and- 
frame house might confuse any sleuth. 
A kind of cheerful chaos reigns. An- 
derson likes to do much of his writing 
and phoning at home, despite the pres- 
ence of many of his nine children (ages 
four to 20) and neighborhood kids who 
wander in. It is more than a little mind 
boggling to watch the feared crusader, 
dressed in pajamas and loafers, talking 
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to a Pentagon source on the phone and 
trying to soothe a young son who is cry- 
ing, “Daddy, she hit me!” 

Anderson and his wife Olivia (“Liv- 
vy”) are big on togetherness. Aside from 
running the household, she is on his pay- 
roll at $15,000 a year as a bookkeeper. 
They watch TV and go to an occasion- 
al movie and are decidedly unfashion- 
able. Pearson lived in Georgetown, the 
Andersons are in Bethesda, Md. AIl- 
though Pearson was heartily disliked by 
many in Washington, he was a sought- 
after catch for the more important host- 
esses. The Andersons are on no one’s 
In guest list and candidly do not care. 
Anderson will never be modish, though 
now, at 49, he dresses spiffily and even 
tints his graying sideburns (his televi- 
sion producer wants it that way). 

The columnist is not even a mem- 
ber of Washington's tight Mormon 
inner circle, though he attends services 


regularly and serves as “a home teach- 
er,” visiting Mormon families regularly 
for counseling and prayer. He is a bit 
too liberal and splashy for Mormon 
leaders like Senator Wallace F. Bennett 
and Hotelman J. Willard Marriott. 
Church etiquette requires that he be 
called “Brother Anderson,” but some of 
the brethren choke on the words 

All that is somehow fitting. A man 
with Anderson's kind of mission should 
be a loner vis-a-vis all sorts of author- 
ity. The church—and Pearson—are 
probably the only yokes he has willing- 
ly borne since he left home. He grew 
up in Salt Lake City, the son of a post- 
al worker; his mother once drove a taxi- 
cab to subsidize young Jack’s mission- 
ary travels for the church. At the age 
of twelve he was a newspaper employ- 
ee, reporting on Boy Scout affairs, and 
in high school he was student-body pres- 
ident. Once he tried to do an exposé on 
the remains of Mormon polygamy; 
when church authorities learned of it, 
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Anderson was summoned to go on a 
mission. During the war Anderson 
shipped out with the Merchant Marine, 
then got accreditation as a correspon- 
dent. That led him to Communist-guer- 
rilla country in China, but no newspa- 
per was interested in his stories. 

At the age of 24, Anderson walked 
unannounced into Drew Pearson's 
Washington office. For the next 22 years 
he was Pearson’s low-paid (never more 
than $14,000 a year) legman and for a 
while was anonymous as well. In 1957 
he threatened to quit; Pearson held him 
by promising more bylines and even- 
tual inheritance of the column. 

On taking over the “Merry-Go- 
Round” in September 1969, Anderson 
set Out to make it strictly investigative 
and, much as the idea might shock his 
victims, impartial. Though he tries to 
avoid criticizing his mentor, he says: 
“With Drew, the column was more of 
a personal vehicle. Some of Drew’s col- 
umns were simply to expound his own 
cer (él Pearson conducted what 
ooked like personal vendettas—against 


Richard Nixon, Lewis Strauss, Joe Mc- 
Carthy, L. Mendel Rivers. He also had 
a reputation for going easy on friends, 
notably Lyndon Johnson, who some- 
times sought his advice by telephone. 

Surprise Plug. Anderson, by con- 
trast, rarely pleads for any specific 
cause, and lambastes almost everybody: 
Republicans and Democrats, Congress- 
men and Administration officials, dip- 
lomats and business executives, Edward 
Kennedy and J. Edgar Hoover. Some 
Republicans believe that Democrat An- 
derson hits harder at them, but that is 
probably because they currently are in 
office. Few people except Nader appear 
in Anderson's column in a favorable 
light, and some of those who do are sur- 
prising. His infrequent pieces on Pres- 
ident Nixon have occasionally been 
sympathetic, and in a 1970 column he 
gave a plug to the anti-pornography 
campaign of, believe it or not, Senator 
Dodd. 


Muckraking has not made Ander- 
son rich. The column last year grossed 
$236,000, of which the United Feature 





Syndicate got half. Anderson's share all 
went in office costs, salaries ($22,000 
to Whitten, $14,000 to Hume, $11,500 
to Spear) and other expenses. Ander- 
son’s main income comes from outside 
activities: $21,650 last year from 
speechmaking, $10,000 from Parade, 
varying sums from writing and consult- 
ing jobs and small investments. 

More difficult to calculate is his real 
influence. No laws have been passed or 
policies changed because of his col- 
umns. But a number of former incum- 
bents are now retired because of him, 
and he has spread a not unhealthy ap- 
prehension throughout Washington. 
“He keeps a lot of people honest,” says 
one Navy officer. “I do not know how 
many tricky decisions | have sat in on 
and heard someone say: ‘And how do 
you think that will look in a Jack An- 
derson column next week?’ ” It is a so- 
bering thought. Had it occurred in the 
right minds at the right times, it might 
have saved some Justice Department 
trustbusters, ITT executives and many 
others a lot of trouble. 








Scoops On Target and Off 


Teva the jury is still out on the ITT case, verdicts 
have already come in on many Jack Anderson scoops. 
The record is impressive, despite a few serious lapses. 

It was Anderson, while still working under Drew Pearson, 
who in 1966 exposed the misuse of campaign funds by Sen- 
ator Thomas Dodd; the Connecticut Democrat was then cen- 
sured by the Senate and defeated by the voters. Anderson was 
the first to report that California Republican George 
Murphy remained on the Technicolor Inc. payroll 
while serving in the Senate; Murphy lost the next 
election. The columnist also dug up many of the 
facts in the case of the late Washington Fixer Na- 
than Voloshen and Martin Sweig, aide to then House 
Speaker John McCormack, who used 
McCormack’s office for profitable in- 
fluence peddling. Voloshen and Sweig 
were convicted of perjury. More 
recently Anderson branded Penn- 
sylvania Congressman J. Irving 
Whalley a “back-country Bobby 
Baker,” accusing the seven-term 
Republican of taking kickbacks and 
padding his payroll. Whalley has an- 
nounced that he will not seek re- 
election. Anderson does not confine 
his muckraking to Capitol Hill. Two 
weeks ago he implicated top Latin American of- 
ficials in a heroin smuggling scheme. So far there has 
been no convincing rebuttal. 

Perhaps the biggest story on which Anderson erred 
was Chappaquiddick. Among his mistakes was the assertion 
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that both John and Edward Kennedy had often visited the is- 
land. In fact, J.F.K. had never been to Chappaquiddick, and 
the day of the fatal accident was the first time Edward Ken- 
nedy had visited it. 

Actually, most Anderson boners have occurred in rela- 
tively minor stories—though that is little consolation to the 
victims. A year ago, predicting “a sex scandal that will rock 
Britain,” he implicated two members of the royal family and 
hinted that photographic proof of hanky-panky existed. No 
such story has come out. He accused the Pentagon of trying to 
cover up Admiral Thomas Moorer's 
visit to Spain last year. In fact, the Pen- 
tagon had announced the trip two 
weeks in advance. With another shot 
from the hip, he implied that New 
York Senator James Buckley was 
secking a seat on the Interior Commit- 
tee in order to protect his family’s 
limestone and oil holdings, some of 
which came under federal jurisdiction. 

In his retraction, Anderson wrote: 

“We have now had an opportunity 

to visit with the Conservative Sen- 

ator, who has completely con- 
vinced us that he sought the Interior 
Committee assignment because of his 
interest in ecology, not his interest in 
profit.” 

Anderson also apologized in print 
ke for a column published last year in 

which he accused President Nixon of 

Faas ignoring B'nai B'rith appeals for a 
strong U.S. stand against the persecu- 

tion of Soviet Jews. The White House 

letter on which the charge was based, Anderson 
conceded, “did not represent the President's views.” 

The blunder that has haunted Anderson the most involved 
another marginal story. Shortly before Donald Rumsfeld left 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to become a Nixon ad- 
viser, Anderson obtained blueprints for a lavish renovation 
of the OEO chief's private office. Assured by his source that 
the work had been completed, Anderson ran a column ac- 
cusing Rumsfeld of frittering away tax dollars while the poor 
languished. Actually, no alteration had been started. Admits 
Anderson: “I had the poverty czar living in luxury. It was a 
terrible error—the worst mistake | ever made.” 
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There are two cars 


built in Sweden. 
This is the one with front 


wheel drive for a firmer 
slick 


on rain- 
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When we built the first Saab, we 
built it with front wheel drive for 
roads that are one big puddle. 

From that car to today’s 
Saab 99E, we’ve seen no reason to 
change. Because, with the engine 
weight directly over the drive 
wheels, you get a better grip on 
the road. 

And with the engine pulling 
you around curves instead of 
pushing you, you’re less likely to 
skid. (In a rear wheel drive car, 
the rear wheels have a tendéncy 
to keep going straight even 
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as the front wheels start to turn). 

But front wheel drive isn’t 
the only thing that makes us differ- 
ent from the other car built in 
Sweden. 

We have rack and pinion 
steering for a better feel of the 
road and quick response. 

Impact-absorbing bumpers 
that reduce your collision insurance 
rates 15% at Allstate* 

Headrests with a hole in them 
so they don’t block your view. 

The world’s only electrically- 
heated driver's seat to keep you 


roads. 





grip 






warm until the rest of the car 
warms up. 

And “roll cage” construction. 
The kind that soon, by law, may 
be required on all cars. 

But the best way to tell the 
difference between the two cars 
built in Sweden is to find a road 
that is really “slippery when wet” 
and drive both cars over it. 

We think you’ll want to keep 
driving the Saab. 


Before you buy theirs, drive ours. 


“Allstate discount available in most states. For the name and address of the dealer nearest you, call 800-243-6000 toll free. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500. 














Seeing Your Enemy 


In Washington the controversy over 
busing inspires rhetoric about a consti- 
tutional crisis. At the local level. 
regated schools are a way of life 
ton provides a clear example 


S€g- 
Bos- 


Just below the brown brick fortress 
of South Boston High School, the spring 
sun glistens on the harbor, and across 
the bay rises the hazy profile of the Co- 
lumbia Point housing project. 

“Being able to stand on that hill and 
see the Point project in Dorchester is 
to these people like seeing your enemy 
before they attack,” says Sally Collins, 
40, mother of four. “These people have 
seen what's happened to parts of Dor- 
chester, and they're scared of blacks.” 

“I was born here, and Southie is my 
alma mater,” says one of “these peo- 
ple.” a stocky truck driver who refuses 
to give his name. “My kids go to South- 
ie, too. Why should I send them off to 
Amazonland? It’s getting so the col- 
oreds get everything.” 

“If you got 200 of them up here, 
they'd end up taking over the place,” 
says Bernie O'Rourke, 19, one of a 
group of seniors at Southie. “They're 
taught to hate us,” adds Corde Graul, 

“How can you learn anything if 
you're afraid of being stabbed?” 

Racism is pervasive in and around 
Southie. It is a simple faith, as simple 
as the patriotism in Cronin’s bar or the 
bingo games at St. Augustine's. This is 
a blue-collar neighborhood, heavily 
Irish, made up of triple-decker wooden 


STUDENTS AT SOUTH BOSTON HIGH 
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houses and smaller ones of brick. The 
district is only 1% black; Southie’s 
2,000 students include exactly one 
black, a West Indian girl who says she 
survives at the school “because I speak 
with a foreign accent.” Students tell a 
story of some whites dangling a black 
youth out a third-floor window, and 
Bernie O'Rourke says, “I don’t see why 
any colored in this district would want 
to come here. They'd be harassed.” 

Boston's record of de facto school 
segregation is as bad as any in the na- 
tion, and President Nixon’s call for a 
moratorium on new busing will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the resistance. 
Boston's school committee has used sev- 
eral means to avoid integration. One of 
its favorites was the rule of “open en- 
rollment,” which theoretically (but only 
theoretically) permitted any student to 
transfer to any school that had an emp- 
ty seat. But the main tactic, and the 
main rallying cry of the school com- 
mittee’s then-Chairman Louise Day 
Hicks, was to argue that the “neighbor- 
hood school” must never be disturbed 
by busing. “The Boston school system 
is integrated, therefore it cannot be seg- 
regated,” Mrs. Hicks liked to say. In 
fact, however, the way schools were lo- 
cated kept blacks as segregated as pos- 
sible, and buses were used to maintain 
that segregation. 

Deadline. In 1965 the state passed 
a Racial Imbalance Act, which decreed 
that no school could have more than 
50% nonwhite students and therefore, 
by implication, that blacks must be 
spread out into white schools. The only 
result was that the number of predom- 
inantly black Schools kept increasing 
(from 45 to 65 out of the total of 201) 
Nearly 80% of the city’s black children 
go there. One reason is that the law 
failed to declare all-white schools “un- 
balanced” and thus did not force them 
to take in blacks; it also permitted par- 
ents to opt out of busing plans. Anoth- 
er reason is a complicated system of 
“middle schools” and “junior schools” 
that are supposed to feed children into 
the high schools. There are only four 
middle schools, all in the inner city, and 
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only a few high schools are geared to 
take their students. As a result, most 
inner-city black children end by riding 
to black high schools. 

In January, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare finally 
decided to impose a deadline. It gave 
the Boston school committee until 
Feb. 9 to draw up a plan for desegre- 
gation or face possible court action plus 
the loss of financial aid. “Why have they 
singled us out?” protested a committee 
member. Replied HEW’s Civil Rights Di- 
rector J. Stanley Pottinger: “Because we 
received a complaint 18 months ago, 
and our review has shown meat.” 

Although Boston stood to lose some 
$300 million in aid and construction 
money, the committee did nothing 
about producing a desegregation plan. 
“We cannot respond in the time they 
have given us,” said Chairman James 
Hennigan (Mrs. Hicks had run unsuc- 
cessfully for mayor and then moved on 
to Congress). While HEW’s legal ma- 
chinery slowly turned, the NAACP 
sponsored a class action against the 
school authorities by 55 parents and 
children, demanding a prompt end to 

“racially discriminatory policies.” At 
the same time, the state board of ed- 
ucation voted to draw up its own de- 
segregation plan in case the courts order 
one to go into effect. 

Chairman Hennigan remained un- 
moved. “The people of this city do not 
want realignment of school districts,” 
he said. “We are an elected board, and 
it would fly in the face of the voters for 
us to change the school lines.” His judg- 
ment of the popular view was soon cor- 
roborated by George Wallace's victory 
in Florida and by President Nixon's 
speech against busing. Hennigan shift- 
ed to the offensive and challenged the 

racial-imbalance law itself. 

“Fraudulent.” Last week, before 
TV cameras and an overflow crowd of 
more than 1,500 spectators, the state 
legislature's education committee 
opened hearings on 19 proposals to al- 
ter the Imbalance Act. The lead speak- 
er, fittingly enough, was Mrs. Hicks, 
who once again praised “neighborhood 
schools,” denounced “intellectual bu- 
reaucrats,” and tried to stake her case on 
busing: “How much longer do we have 
to listen to the fraudulent statements of 
those who say the schools can be bal- 
anced with massive cross-busing?” In 
actual fact, some 85% of Boston high 
school students already use buses or 
public transportation, and, as black 
State Representative Royal Bolling put 
it: “The question has always been where 
does the bus ride terminate?” 

Mrs. Hicks had brought her follow- 
ers with her, red-faced housewives from 
Hyde Park and Jamaica Plain. Some 
had signs pinned to their dresses: RE- 
PEAL THE RACIAL-IMBALANCE ACT. In 
the corridors, the women began a chant 
“Repeal! Repeal! Repeal!” 

Repeal seems highly unlikely, how- 
ever, and despite President Nixon's 
speech, pro-integration officials empha- 
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Texaco announces some ‘ood news 
for all living things on this earth. 


If man continues to let pollution go un- while Texaco provides the petroleum energy 
checked, all of us, even creatures inthe most —_ people need. We're all aware of the problems 
faraway forests, will one day feel its effects.So, of pollution. We hope teaming up all our 
for all living things on this earth, Texaco would experience will help us find practical solutions. 
like to announce some good news concerning 
our environment. 


At Texaco, we've created a new department TEXACO 
for environmental protection. It’s made up of — 
Texaco people who are dedicated to finding ways We're working to keep your trust. 


to protect the earth, the air, and the water. 
This department will guide the Company’s con- 
tinuing efforts to help protect the environment, 
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In Ireland, you can rent a car, or 
a gypsy caravan. 

Ora century. 

The 15th, for example. 

Now when you rent the 15th 
century, you're sure to get a castle 
or two (afterall, Ireland has about 
10,000 in all shapes, sizes and 
varieties ). 

There are famous ones, like 
Blarney Castle where oncea fellow 
named Cormac MacDermott 
MacCarthy, then Lord of Blarney, 
managed “with fair words and 
soft spec h"” to bamboozle his 
oppressors into believing he would 
conform to their regulations, 
Somchow he never did. Hence the 
word, ‘Blarney.’ 

Today, of course, you can kiss 
the Blarney Stone and earna 
certificate which proves beyond all 
doubt that you've attained great 
eloquence. 

Yet less than ten miles down 
the road from Blarney is 
Blackrock Castle. Medieval on the 
outside, but inside—an elegant 
restaurant that serves some very 
haute cuisine. 

Now to get you back to the 15th 
century, we have a fleet of 20th 
century 747's and 707's. With 
more flights to Ireland than all 
other airlines combined. 

But perhaps best of all, when 
you fly with us to London, Paris, 
Rome...23 European destinations 
inall, we'llalso take you to Ireland, 
for not a penny more in air fare. 
(One exception: this does not 
apply to our special low 22-45 day 
excursion fares. ) 

For details, call your travel 
agent or AerLingus-Irish at 

312-236-7803. We ‘Il make 
sure you get what 
you've paid for 
Ireland! 
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size that HEW never asked for new bus- 
ing. It asks a new plan, which could in- 
clude new schools, new district 
boundaries, or new routes for present 
buses. As one official observes: “HEW 
can’t legally not proceed against Bos- 
ton.” Among blacks, too, feelings are 
running high. Says Ruth Batson, a civil 
rights worker at Boston University: 
“Black people have got sick of this 
whole foolishness. We absolutely can- 
not continue to live the way we do.” 
Back in South Boston, however, the 
conflict looks different. Integration may 
come, says a white father of three stu- 
dents at Southie, “but they'll have to 
bring the militia into Southie to do it.” 


Die Feder Meiner Tante 


To fill a shortage of math and sci- 
ence teachers, the German state of 
Hamburg hit on a novel solution: it ad- 
vertised in the U.S., where colleges turn 
out more teachers than the schools can 
employ (TIME, Aug. 9). Lured by prom- 
ises that a knowledge of German was 
“preferred but not necessary” and that 
the work would involve college-level 
classes, some 500 Americans applied 
for jobs paying up to $850 a month. 
Hamburg officials signed 71 of them to 
two-year contracts. 

Because German teachers were en- 
trenched in most of the upper grades, 
however, the Americans were assigned 
to students aged 13 to 17. “They've re- 
cruited surgeons to do the job of butch- 
ers,” complained one Harvard Ph.D. 
The most basic problem, though, was 
that the students knew little English and 
the teachers less German. “You should 
have known that you would have to 
teach in German,” declared Wolfgang 
Neckel, superintendent of schools. “If I 
went to America, I would certainly be 
expected to teach in English.” 

Agony. In one typical case, Bar- 
tow Culp, a Ph.D. from the University 
of Delaware, shocked his principal at 
their first meeting by thumbing through 
a well-worn dictionary to put a Ger- 
man sentence together. By now Culp 
can lecture adequately in German but 
still cannot handle the give-and-take of 
student questioning. So, like many of 
the Americans, he teaches only eight 
hours a week—one-third of the normal 
work load. 

After parental complaints, some 
principals refused to let the Americans 
teach at all; others permitted them to 
teach under close supervision but not 
to give examinations or grades. Says 
Culp: “The embarrassment of having 
to stand daily before a class knowing 
one is doing the job badly is agony.” 

Hamburg education officials refuse 
to cancel the contracts—or to pay the 
disgruntled teachers’ fare home. Even 
so, 16 of the Americans have quit, and 
as many more say they would do so if 
they could find jobs in the U.S. Says 
Culp: “I never thought that an admin- 
istrative screw-up of such proportions 
was possible.” 
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Sign Language 

Man has long dreamed of an inter- 
national language, but attempts to pro- 
mote one have always failed, probably 
because no country wants to abandon 
its traditional tongue. Now a new means 
of international expression is beginning 
to catch on, one that carries no threat 
to national pride: the silent, visible lan- 
guage of graphic symbols. To spread the 
word about these substitutes for words, 
Industrial Designer Henry Dreyfuss has 
just compiled a Symbol Sourcebook 
(McGraw-Hill, $28.50) of 8,000 univer- 
sally comprehensible signs. 

Dreyfuss is both a serious student 
of semiotics, the science of signs, and a 
passionate crusader who believes that 
symbols can help break down the cul- 
tural barriers raised by the world’s 5,800 
languages and dialects. He believes, too, 
that signs are more efficient than words 
because they take up less space and that 
they promote safety because their 
meaning can be comprehended more 
quickly. 

Who, for example, can fail to un- 
derstand such representational symbols 
as these widely used warnings against 





thin ice and falling rocks? But the 
Sourcebook also includes such arbitrary 
signs as plus and minus in mathematics 
and the clefs in music. These require 
preliminary explanations, Dreyfuss ob- 
serves, but “you can play Beethoven in 
any language once you've learned the 
symbolic notes.” 

Packages can be shipped—and pro- 
tected—in any language, too. These 
symbols instruct shippers and cargo 
handlers to “keep frozen” and “keep 
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dry.” Equally clear are labels that de- 
pict a broken goblet (“fragile”), a 
crossed-out hook (“use no hooks”) and 
a package separated from the sun by a 
heavy diagonal line (“protect from 
heat”). 

People as well as packages can trav- 
el without knowing any of the conven- 
tional languages. For instance, a for- 
eigner in certain air and rail terminals 
can locate an information desk or a 
pickup point for lost children, if he 
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looks around for these signs. “I got off 
the plane in Moscow some years ago,” 
Dreyfuss remembers, “and I was able 
to find my way to my baggage, customs, 
the bank at the airport, a taxi and the 
hotel, and I don’t speak a word of Rus- 
sian—all by symbols.” 

That experience would not have 
seemed at all remarkable to members 
of the international fraternity of hobos, 
who have worked out 40 or 50 graphic 
hints that they chalk up on fences or 
walls to guide those who come after 
them. The cat, for example, conveys the 
welcome news that a “kind lady lives 





here,” while the canine image warns of 
a “vicious dog here.” Other signs are a 
cross (“religious talk gets free meal”), 
two intersecting circles (“police here 
frown on hobos”), two wavy lines sup- 
ported by a pillar and sheltering a small 
circle (“you can sleep in hayloft") and 
an indescribable squiggle that translates 
“food here if you work.” 

Not all widely used symbols are as 
unequivocal as the hobo markings, how- 
ever. Some, like the dagger, have mul- 
tiple meanings. In publishing, the dag- 
ger signals a footnote; in biology, it 
means “obscure species” or “incorrect 
citation,” and in medicine, it symbolizes 
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death. To a farmer, a dot within a semi- 
circle signifies a drinking trough, while 
to a meteorologist, it means rain that 
does not reach the earth. 

But there is no mistaking the head- 
light or windshield-wiper symbols on 
the control knobs of some automobiles. 
Other similarly unmistakable symbols 
have begun to replace lettered instruc- 
tions on machinery, enabling illiterate 
farm laborers to raise their standard of 
living by becoming machine operators. 
That, Dreyfuss points out, is just one ex- 
ample of the potential of universal sym- 
bols in a world that has 800 million 
illiterates. 
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Where the Auto Reigns Supreme 


HE tourists come off the plane and shoot around Los An- 

geles like camphor boats in a bathtub, trying to locate the 
downtown so that they can taste the drama of the big city, 
just the way they would back in Cleveland or Chicago or 
New York. At dusk they position themselves in the shadow 
of the city’s tallest, busiest building and are simultaneously 
bee-swarmed by the swish of traffic, smell of bagels, whistles 
of cops and honking of cabs while they wait to feel the elec- 
tricity of the place coming right through their shoe soles 
from the neon-sparkly sidewalk. 

But it doesn’t come. It isn’t here, and they go numbly 
away feeling cheated. By the time they're back on the plane 
they're angry, as if Los Angeles were some ghost town, a big 
empty movie set merely masquerading as a city. Of course 
they have missed the point. Los Angeles does have its own 
charged-up inner life and soul. It just isn’t out on the side- 
walks waiting for them. It lurks in a very strange place: 
under the hood of the automobile. 

It takes newcomers to L.A. months to find it there, and 
some people never do. At first the tourist feels totally lost 
and vulnerable, especially on the freeways: great, wide, 
whooshing things, marvelously engineered so that they av- 
erage 15 m.p.h. faster than the weather-beaten, relatively nar- 
row roads that pass for throughways in the East. But then, if 
he stays for a while, the newcomer gradually comes to look 
forward to going off across town, to the rolling barrios of 
East L.A., on up through brown hills to green Santa Bar- 
bara, knifing through the Santa Monica mountains into the 
flat maze of the San Fernando Valley, zipping across orange 
groves to San Bernardino. 

The distances are so great and loose and easy, there is so 
much to see from the car window, baking, gleaming out there, 
that the driving, the perpetual motion, takes over. Get a good 
cigar, flip on the air conditioner and the FM radio, shut out 
the world with your windows and zip on down the freeway 
lulled by Carmen McRae, by the air whistling to get out the 
window crack, by the distant hum of the tires, zip past the 
palms and the houses at a standstill in the sun and float on 
the air on your shocks, free, rootless, just going—like the girl 
in Joan Didion’s Play It as 1t Lays. You become a skier out 
here, your times off the freeway being mere chili stops at the 
bottom, breathless, charged, waiting for another move. 

J 

Everyone here seems to have this deadly fascination with 
motion, whizzing around on bicycles, dune buggies, motor- 
cycles, skis, boats, surfboards, waves, cars. The town has more 
cars per capita than any other place, more freeway miles 
and car dealers. Its dealers, even retired ones like Ralph Wil- 
liams, are celebrities. “People here will go without food for 
their cars,” a West Hollywood Jaguar repairman told me. It 
used to be said that some people did that for their children. 

Cars are clearly essential to the place. Without cars, Los 
Angeles would disintegrate into the “thousand tiny villages” 
that its critics have always claimed it to be. This is because 
the city spreads out long and wide and low, a nearly 
500-sq.-mi. amoeba. There is no “central business district,” 
no “good” residential quarter, no specific locale for heavy in- 
dustry. Built in the car-dominated 20th century, L.A. had no 
need to cluster around a railroad station nor any need to 
throw up skyscrapers to shorten pedestrian distances. So in 
L.A. you find business, industrial and residential areas hope- 
lessly intermixed and scattered everywhere. All of this makes 
L.A. a new kind of city, no less vital than a vertical Eastern 
town but without any hierarchy, held together by the auto. 

Being so car-oriented, L.A. looks different from any oth- 
er city in the world. Everything, including the California 
ranch homes, is long and low and sleek. Store blocks and of- 
fices grow sideways instead of up, because it is easier to 
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drive an extra block than get out and take an elevator. Part- 
ly out of fear of earthquakes, but also for convenience, the 
Hollywood moguls built their studio offices as one- and two- 
story buildings with parking slots at the office doors. 

The Angeleno, attuned to motion, moves more often than 
the resident of any other major city in the U.S. As he shut- 
tles among Alhambra, Tarzana and Gardena, La Canada, 
La Crescenta and Placentia, Maywood, Lynwood and Hol- 
lywood, he gives up trying to identify with his neighbor- 
hood. He loses his regional accent, which merges into a 
breathless, slightly lisping “I-just-got-off-the-freeway-and- 
guess-what-l-saw” California way of talking. And, needing 
something more than freeway signs and shopping centers to 
identify with, he sometimes looks to his constant compan- 
ion, his car, for more than just transportation. 

Take Ron Frantzvog, A television cameraman who shares 
a small West Los Angeles apartment with his brother, Ron 
is away filming a show in Hawaii, and this worries him, 
not because he misses his girl friend or his brother or his 
wormholed stereo, but because he misses his 1958 Porsche. 
What will it do without him, pining away in a garage? He 
writes his brother Wayne often: “Did you remember to 
pump the brakes?” (This tests the condition of the master 
cylinder.) Wayne agrees to show us the Porsche, deep in a 
carefully padlocked garage. He unties a silk-soft dust cover 
and gently folds it up onto the top of the car, being careful 
not to scratch the paint—35 coats of the richest, most lu- 
minous black paint that the world’s most industrialized 
nation can provide. Each coat has been applied personally 
and diligently over a three-month period by the area's mas- 
ter car painter, Junior himself, of Junior's House of Paints 
in Lynwood. “This has gotta be the sharpest ‘58 Speedster 
you've ever seen,” Wayne whispers reverently. “Look in- 
side, those are Bigelow carpets on the floor . . . Ron had 
the whole interior ripped out and redone. He paid twenty- 
eight hundred for the car, put another four thousand in it.” 
The door hinges are lacquered as shiny black as the rest of 
the car; the engine is all gleaming chrome. But Ron has 
gone too far: it is so perfect that he doesn’t dare drive it. 
He takes another car to work and leaves his darling cud- 
dled for months on end in its supersoft dust cover. 

Cars have become the main expression of the Ange- 
leno’s personality. A black man who works in a restaurant 
on La Cienega Boulevard proudly cruises Hollywood in a 
"36 Chevy covered in fuzzy chartreuse velvet, its wheels 
colorful revolving bull’s-eyes and its fenders painted with 
slogans expressing the man’s feelings (INTEGRATION; I'M IN 
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LOVE WITH A WHITE GiRL). An Indian cocktail waitress 
named Mary Whitecloud lives for her basic-black Volks- 
wagen done all over in marvelous primitivist scenes. Other 
cars are flags, dollar bills, insects and painted faces coming 
at you on the freeway. John Livingston, Hollywood de- 
signer, had to have a car all his own, unique, so he stripped 
a Chrysler down to its frame and hand-built his own shiny 
aluminum body held together by crude rivets; the car is 
pointed at the ends like a silver Buck Rogers rocket ship 
—enough to frighten drivers off the road on Santa Monica 
Boulevard. North Hollywood's Nudie the Tailor glorified 
his Pontiac Bonneville with Western regalia. The religious 
here do not settle for plastic Jesuses on the dash, they erect 
whole créches and biblical scenes next to the Kleenex box- 
es in their back windows 

Because people spend so much time on the road in L.A., 
actual conversation has been partially replaced by bumper 
stickers, a way of communicating where you're at even while 
you're busy zipping down the passing lane with your Alfa 
wound up to 90 in third gear. You can witness whole bump- 
er dialogues as you drive along: A Volkswagener croons in a 
feminine-hip voice, HAVE A Nice DAY, a Pontiac GTO with 
an Orange County dealer's sticker snorts back, P.o.W.s NEV- 
ER HAVE A NICE Day, and a VW bus crammed with hippies an- 
sWEers, ALL OUR BOYS IN VIET NAM ARE P.O.W.S 

. 

But the bedrock car nuts, and there are tens of thou- 
sands of them in L.A., are the car customizers, the people 
who are forever rebuilding cars. The Nossecks are typical 
Donald Nosseck, some extra cash on hand from his chain of 
dress shops and dissatisfied with his Toyota 2000GT, took 
the car to Chief Kar Kustomizer George Barris, out in North 
Hollywood, and had Barris totally rebuild the little sports 
car into something more like an old Jaguar XK140. After 
that, he couldn't stop. Nosseck next took his 1970 Firebird 
400 to Barris, had him plunge through the roof with his acet- 
ylene torch and put in a sun roof, apply heaters (great phony 
silver pipes coming off the head of the engine, exiting from 
the sides of the car behind the front wheel, zipping, shiny 
chrome tubes, down the sides of the car and fastening just in 
front of the rear wheels), a mammoth hood scoop and del- 
icate pinstripes all over to underline the changes. 

The disease spread to Nosseck’s daughter Debbie, 20, an 
otherwise typical California girl: “I don’t do much. | just 
swim, watch TV, see my friends.” But Debbie plunged $4,000 
into a 1958 Triumph 3 she had picked up for $75. “It’s got a 
new engine all done in chrome, new seats and interior, seats 
are diamond button tucked, the body Mercedes chocolate 
brown highlighted with walnut lines, multiplex stereo and 
tape deck inside, roll bar That is not so unusual as it 
might seem. Dick Steele, a Rambler dealer in the Valley, 
sold a man an Ambassador with reclining seats, telephone, re- 
movable hardtop—and an engine compartment that was com- 
pletely carpeted in a lovely gold. Those months before the 
car was repossessed were the finest in the man’s life 
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Once your car is the way you want it, you Start going to 
Vilem B. Haan, an accessory shop that is like a pet shop for 
cars. There you buy a brassiére for your car, padded plastic 
cups that fit over the car's nose to ward off bugs and tar 
“We sell them by the ton,” says a salesman. And beer mugs 
and beach towels with an insigne of your auto’s make on 
them, air horns that play your favorite tune, wood and leath- 
er steering wheels, driving gloves, headers, roll bars. Jack Cas- 
sidy recently picked up an air horn for his Rolls, Bill Holden 
a bullhorn for his Continental, Paul Newman some gloves to 
help him handle his VW, Robert Wagner a wood shift knob 
for his Mercedes, James Garner some goggles for driving 
around in his dune buggy. 

Kar Kustomizer Barris, a short, hefty Greek, understands 
the car-nut psyche: “Cars out here are like clothes, very per- 
sonal. They are a form of entertainment. You might go for ci- 
gars or for guns, but this type of entertainment you can 
enjoy while driving, not just while you're at home, And it's a 
good clean form of fun, instead of pills or dope. You know, 
you can get high on your car.” “Here,” says Ben Carco, an 
American Motors dealer in Reseda, “your car is part of you.” 
There are Angelenos who, like those old ladies with toy poo- 
dles, bristle when told that they have to leave their cars out- 
side, which accounts for the popularity in Los Angeles of 
drive-in banks, drive-in churches (with speakers and heaters 
for every car) and Jack-In-The-Box restaurants at which you 
merely pause, still in “drive,” give your order to a polite ma- 
chine, move ahead to a window, pick up your Bonusburger 
with the Secret Sauce as fast as a train snagging a mailbag, 
pay, then munch away even as you grind back up to 70 on 
the freeway. 

Of course, this thing Los Angeles has with its cars, this se- 
cret life, is coming to an end. You can go up in the moun- 
tains of Griffith Park in the center of L.A. any warm eve 
ning now, park on a cliff edge and see the city dying. The 
smog has a topography all its own these days, massive choc- 
olate mountains of it below you to the east, a permanent 
black tumor over Hollywood and the downtown area seep- 
ing in channels through the passes out into the Valley and 
on into the Mojave Desert; to the west, over West L.A., In- 
glewood and Santa Monica, the smog is unexplainably green, 
and you realize that you are surrounded by a rainbow of 
smog, all of it a part of the land, undeniable, permanent, so 
that soon you'll be able to say, “I live in the green part”—or 
the brown part, or the black part. Up there in Griffith Park 
you realize that the city does not have long to go. Of course 
it’s just possible that William Lear's steam-turbine car may 
solve the problem or that people will settle for small, light 
electric putt-putts before they choke on their own exhaust, 
but not likely. In Los Angeles there is just no replacement 
for that mammoth steel hunk, that roaring brute car that 
shrinks the land, expands your reach with churning heady ac- 
celeration, burst of speed, smell of rubber, and sends you float- 
ing dangerously at dizzy speeds, free and loose and careless, 
across the land. = Timothy Tyler 
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Psychosurgery Returns 


Psychosurgery, or modification of 
the brain to alter or control some as- 
pect of personality, is an ancient op- 
eration. Trephining (opening the skull) 
was performed in Peru 12,000 years 
ago, probably to let out suspected de- 
mons; | 4th century anatomy texts con- 
tain instructions for similar operations. 
Except for a brief period during the 
1940s and 1950s, psychosurgery has 
never won wide acceptance in the U.S., 
and for good reason. Lobotomies, op- 
erations to lessen severe abnormal anx- 
iety by severing nerve connections in 
the brain, resulted in improvement only 
half the time, and turned many patients 
into human vegetables. 

Now, psychosurgery appears to be 
undergoing a renaissance. Though var- 
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WOODCUT OF 16TH CENTURY TREPHINING 
Freeing the demons. 


ious old-style lobotomies have been 
abandoned, some doctors are turning 
Once more to surgery to control the 
emotions. Using newly developed or re- 
fined techniques, they have been oper- 
ating on areas of the brain believed to 
control specific emotions or responses. 
Furthermore, they seem to be meeting 
with some success, 

Aggression. What has made this 
revival possible is a better understand- 
ing of the brain itself. As neurologists 
recognized the drawbacks of lobotomy, 
they began to shift their attention to the 
limbic system (which has diffuse inter- 
connections throughout the brain), the- 
orizing that it was somehow connected 
with mood and behavior. Others found 
that psychomotor epilepsy—a condition 
that can result from injury and makes 
some of its victims violently and un- 
controllably aggressive—is often ac- 
companied by the presence of tiny ep- 
ileptic foci, or small scars, in the 
temporal lobe. Some doctors concen- 
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trated on the amygdala, a small, al- 
mond-shaped body whose removal ap- 
pears to curb aggressive behavior. 

This knowledge led to a whole se- 
ties of new operations. Dr. Glenn 
Meyer, a University of Texas neuro- 
surgeon, reports good results with a 
process called cingulotomy. Boring 
holes in the skull, he uses an electric cur- 
rent to cauterize and destroy bundles 
of nerve cells that connect various parts 
of the limbic lobe, or feeling brain. Per- 
formed on 59 patients, some of them 
schizophrenics or chronic alcoholics, 
the operation has produced a vast im- 
provement in half, slight improvement 
in a fourth and no detectable change 
in the others. 

Dr. Vernon Mark and Dr. Frank Er- 
vin, of Harvard Medical School, use a 
different operation. Part of the amyg- 


dala was removed in 13 patients, all of 
whom suffered from periodic seizures 
of violent, even homicidal rage. One of 
the patients has had no rage attacks or 
seizures in more than three years, four 
have had only mild attacks, and one has 
apparently not improved; it is too early 
to assess the results in the other seven 
cases. Dr. Keiji Sano, head of neuro- 
surgery at Tokyo University School of 
Medicine, uses a similar procedure on 
the hypothalamus. All oe his patients 
were children with serious brain dam- 
age and uncontrollably violent behav- 
ior; out of 56, all but a few became 
relatively calm. 

Most of the doctors who perform 
psychosurgery are enthusiastic about it 
but believe it is a desperation measure. 
Many agree with Dr. H. Thomas Bal- 
lantine Jr. of Massachusetts General 
Hospital that “the brain is no longer a 
sacred organ, excluded from surgical 
therapy because it supposedly houses 
the human soul.” But few believe that 





psychosurgery should be performed 
casually. 

Dr. Theodore Kurze, chief of neu- 
rosurgery at Los Angeles County—Uni- 
versity of Southern California Medical 
Center, feels that such operations 
should be attempted only after more 
conventional approaches like psychia- 
try, shock treatment and drugs have 
failed to help the patient, and then only 
on patients who are dangerous to oth- 
ers or themselves. He also thinks such 
operations are justifiable to help pa- 
tients to bear the pain of incurable dis- 
eases like cancer. “It makes the patient 
suffer less,” he says, “but it’s very dis- 
turbing because some of these proce- 
dures change the personality.” 

There are those who believe that 
brain surgery has sinister implications. 
Dr. Peter Breggin, a Washington, D.C., 
psychiatrist, thinks that any operation 
that alters the personality partially kills 
the individual and should therefore be 
outlawed. He also suggests that doctors 





are operating on the emotions, indis- 
criminately calming down prisoners, 
mental patients and hyperkinetic chil- 
dren to make them easier to handle, and 
tranquilizing neurotic housewives. 

But doctors are fully aware of the 
potential dangers and abuses of psycho- 
surgery; some reputable neurosurgeons 
avoid it entirely. Mark and Ervin op- 
erate on fewer than 1% of the patients 
referred to them for that kind of op- 
eration. As a further safeguard, some 
hospitals have committees to screen ap- 
plications for any psychosurgery. 


Capsules 


> HEW officials have stated that the 
U.S. currently has a shortage of some 
50,000 physicians. The American Med- 
ical Association disagrees. Reporting in 
the A.M.A. Journal on the results of a 
yearlong study of medical manpower, 
Henry Mason of the association's de- 
partment of undergraduate medical ed- 
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How to 





get more 


out of your appliances 
and save gas, too. 


You'll find gas appliances are unusually dependable 
and easy to care for. Here are a few suggestions 
to keep them running at top efficiency 
and help save our country’s energy supply. 





The gas range. It should burn with a steady 
blue flame. If the flame is yellow, your burners 
could be clogged. Just lift them out and wash 
them. If that doesn’t do the trick, call a service- 
man and have the burners adjusted. 
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The gas water heater. There's practically no 
maintenance. Just be sure to get one big enough 
for your whole family. Modern gas water heaters 
save on gas because they have new, well-in- 
sulated linings that help keep the water hot 









The furnace. To get it ready for the winter, just 
call your dealer or heating contractor. He'll lu- 
bricate the motor, check the controls, and be 
sure it’s in top working order. You save gas 
when your furnace works efficiently. 
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The gas dryer. Don't overload your dryer—and 
after every load you should clean out the lint 
filter. Your owner’s manual shows you where 
it’s located on your dryer. You'll save gas and 
you'll have gentle drying year after year. 


Gas, clean energy for today and tomorrow 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





Capri Sport Coupe 
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under $2600. 


Sticker price. Destination, title, dealer preparation, taxes and options extra. 
Decor group option as shown $118. 


Up to now there was only one kind of sexy 
European car. 

The expensive kind. 

Capri has changed things for the better. By being 
decidedly sexy and authentically European —for 
under $2600. 

And what Capri includes in that $2600 tag is 
enough to make the expensive sexy European cars 
blush. 

Radial tires are standard. As are power front disc 
brakes. Styled steel wheels. Precise rack-and-pinion 
steering. And a silky smooth four-speed floor shift. 

That’ for starters. Capri goes on to give you front 
bucket seats in soft, soft vinyl that looks and feels like 
real leather. A sophisticated European dash with 
rocker switches and the rich look of woodgrain. Full 
carpeting underfoot. Flow-thru ventilation. Room for 
four adults. Small-car gas economy and easy 
maintenance. 

Options? Sun roof. Vinyl top. Automatic 
transmission. And the decor group interior. 

Capri also comes in two other models. The 
Capri 2000, with an overhead cam four. And, newest, 
most passionate of all, the Capri 2600 V-6. 

But the sexy thing about Capri is what you get 
without spending extra. 

That's why Capri sold more cars in its first year 
here than any other import in history. 


imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 
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MEDICINE 


ucation concludes that the problem is 
not scarcity but uneven distribution. In 
South Dakota, for example, there is only 
one internist for every 12,813 people. 
In 18 states, there is only one pedia- 
trician for each 20,000. Obstetrician-gy- 
necologists are also unevenly distribut- 
ed; while the national median is | to 
11,915, the ratio in ten states is only | 
to 20,000. There is also some overabun- 
dance, for example, one general surgeon 
for every 7,554 people in the U.S. to- 
day. (By contrast, the optimum general- 
surgeon-to-population ratio in prepaid 
group health plans ranges from | to 
10,000 to 1 to 17,000.) Thus simply 
training more doctors will not solve the 
nation’s medical dilemma. Instead, as 
an A.M.A. editorial states, medical 
schools should persuade more students 
to forgo glamour specialties like surgery 
in favor of those in which they can be 
better employed. 

> Metaphysics aside, just how dirty 
is money? Filthy indeed, according to 
a report by two doctors at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville School of Medicine. 
Writing in the A.M.A. Journal, Drs. Ber- 
el Abrams and Norton Waterman re- 
port that money carries copious quan- 
tities of potentially harmful bacteria. 
They base their conclusion on analysis 
of 150 coins worth $13.47 and 50 bills 
totaling $150. The coins were relatively 
clean; only 13.3% yielded common 
bacteria like Staphylococcus. But 42% 
of the bills carried that type as well as 
Escherichia coli. To avoid contamina- 
tion by cash, the Louisville researchers 
suggest that people get rid of their mon- 
ey rapidly, something that few have 
trouble doing today. In order to con- 
tinue their research, the doctors have 
agreed to accept and examine any cur- 
rency sent them—and to safely dispose 
of all found to be tainted. 

> Cancer of the inner lining of the 
uterus (the endometrium) can usually 
be cured if it is diagnosed early enough. 
But that is a big if. The simple Pap 
smear, which is effective for detecting 
cancer of the cervix (neck of the uter- 
us), Cannot always pick up endometrial 
cancer. Dilatation and curettage, used 
to obtain cells from the uterine lining 
for analysis, requires hospitalization 
and is impractical unless the disease is 
already suspected. By then it may be 
too late; endometrial cancer kills about 
3,500 American women a year. The 
Gravlee Jet Washer, a new device now 
being marketed by the Upjohn Com- 
pany, gives physicians a less complicat- 
ed way to get samples of endometrial 
cells. A disposable syringe attached to 
a soft plastic tube, it is used to intro- 
duce a saline solution into the uterus, 
then to draw the liquid out. Cells from 
the uterine lining carried out in the so- 
lution can then be analyzed microscop- 
ically. Tested on 305 patients at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's Lying-In Hospital, 
the washer proved simple and painless 
enough to be used in a physician's of- 
fice. In all but seven cases, the samples 
were adequate for testing. 
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Lawmen on Trial 


There seemed to be nothing very un- 
usual stirring in Biloxi, Miss. The trial 
down at the courthouse did prompt one 
high school civics class to look in, but 
that was routine. What they saw, 
though, had never been seen before in 
Biloxi, Filling up the left side of the vis- 
itors’ gallery were 43 scrubbed and 
cropped white patrolmen—all defen- 
dants in a civil suit. And they were being 
sued by blacks, specifically by three 
young students who had been wounded 
and by the survivors of two other blacks 
who had been killed in the 1970 shoot- 
ings at Jackson State College. 

Federal and county grand juries had 
investigated the killings, but no crim- 
inal charges were filed against anyone. 
Ordinarily that would have ended mat- 
ters. But not for Constance Slaughter, 
35, the first black woman to graduate 
from the University of Mississippi Law 
School. Out of her determined inves- 
tigation came the civil suit demanding 
$13.8 million from Mississippi, the city 
of Jackson and the 43 city police and 
highway patrolmen for wrongful deaths 
and injuries. 

To show that there had been indis- 
criminate gunfire, Connie Slaughter and 
other attorneys from the Lawyers’ 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law 
established in court that at least 200 
shots were fired during the 29-second 
barrage. All 43 lawmen admitted that 
they had fired; only three claimed to 
have seen any sign of the third-floor 
sniper who supposedly prompted the fu- 
sillade. But although the dead and most 
of the wounded were on the ground, 
none of the patrolmen would admit hav- 
ing aimed below the third floor of the 
dormitory. 

At the defense five 


table, the 
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paunchy middle-aged lawyers remained 
quietly confident that once all the evy- 
idence was out of the way, the all-white 
jury would do its duty. They pointedly 
mentioned that one of the dead blacks 
“was so drunk that night that he was 
practically stupefied.” And the other 
was shot “over there between the bush- 
es and the dining hall”; the tone sug- 
gested the danger of any black man 
being in the bushes. In any case, the de- 
fense maintained, the shootings had 
been provoked by “agitators.” “Were 
these agitators bent and determined on 
violence?” asked Rufus Creeckmore. 
“Well, I think they were.” 

The defense’s confidence faltered as 
the jurors deliberated for 17 hours over 
three days. But finally last week they 
did indeed return the expected verdict, 
clearing the authorities. The pressure 
off at last, the patrolmen gathered on 
the sidewalk in front of the courthouse, 
where some jumped up and down and 
whooped their delight. Inside, the moth- 
er of one of the slain blacks cried hys- 
terically at the verdict. The young 
widow of the other victim silently re- 
turned to her motel room. 


"A Pig Is Born” 


The two young lawyers, trying to 
serve a subpoena on a TV-repair store 
owner, thought it would be a lark to 
slip into their recalcitrant quarry's 
headquarters and surprise him. But 
when they got inside, one of them was 
elbowed in the stomach, and an omi- 
nous-looking man said to his boss, “If 
they gave that paper to me, I'd just put 
a bullet in ‘em.” The attorneys barely 
managed to talk their way out. 

On another occasion, a young wom- 
an had been working undercover to in- 
vestigate a firm that sold children’s 
books from door to door. The day she 
quit, the company’s owner barged fu- 
riously into her apartment building and 
pounded on her locked door for nearly 
an hour, while she stood inside, hardly 
daring to breathe. Finally a neighbor 
called the police, and the man left. 

Such brushes with danger would not 
be surprising in the usual run of crim- 
inal law enforcement. But the under- 
cover salesgirl and the two lawyers be- 
longed to the enforcement division of 
New York City’s Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs, organized in 1970 by 
Philip Schrag, who had drafted the 
city’s tough consumer-protection code. 
After more than a year of frustration, 
Schrag, a onetime N.A.A.CP. Legal De- 
fense Fund attorney, found himself so 
leeched of civil-libertarian juices that 
he and his staff “were eager to emulate 
every police trick we despised, and in- 
deed, ready to invent a few of our own.” 

In an article in the Yale Law Jour- 
nal (excerpted from his forthcoming 
book Counsel for the Deceived), Schrag 


lays out in choleric detail the serpen- 
tine methods used to block any legal re- 
dress for gypped customers. Accused 
businessmen hide out to avoid subpoe- 
nas. Lawyers with political influence 
apply pressure to kill an investigation. 
When a case finally comes to trial, the 
defendant's lawyer may ask for a stay 
because he has been sick; when it next 
comes up, he resigns from the case, sup- 
posedly because his client will not pay 
his fee; that means another delay for a 
“new™ attorney to familiarize himself 
with the case; soon comes the judge’s 
summer vacation. The whole system, 
says Schrag, operates to “let swindlers 
continue to swindle.” 

Though Schrag and his staff con- 
tinued to press cases in the courts, they 
soon concluded that nonjudicial direct 
action might stop fraudulent practices 
more quickly. They began mailing let- 
ters to customers of suspect firms, tell- 
ing them how to cancel their sales con- 
tracts. They urged the telephone 
company to cut off service to a firm that 
puta misleading ad in the Yellow Pages. 
Eventually, Schrag reports, “we had an 
impressive array of electronic gadget- 
ry.” including a tiny microphone that 
hooked onto a bra strap. “One hazard 
of a very young law-enforcement staff,” 
observed Schrag wryly, was that the first 
time the device was to be used “our in- 
vestigator forgot to wear a bra.” 

Choices. By the end of the year, 
Schrag saw a shift in his values, as well 
as those of his staff. “We [normally] con- 
demned eavesdropping and wiretap- 
ping. We protested the use of informers 
and secret agents.” But now he could 
understand how “a pig is born.” Observ- 
ing victims of fraud and a breakdown in 
civil justice is bad enough. But the po- 
liceman sees “the victims of physical vi- 
olence. And when he turns to the courts, 
he discovers that criminal justice has 
failed [even] more completely.” Such 
frustrations create “a determination to 
apprehend and punish the offender, one 
way or another. Conscientious law-en- 
forcement agencies lare] stretched be- 
tween their concepts of service and their 
devotion to the judicial system. It's a hell 
of a choice to have to make.” 


Trustbusting 


At 49, Christine Cromwell has had 
her share of poor-little-rich-girl prob- 
lems, including five husbands and five 
divorces. She has also had a special woe: 
not being as rich in cash as she was in 
prospect. A granddaughter of Auto 
Magnate Horace E. Dodge, she was en- 
titled to one-quarter of the $56 million 
he left in trust at his death in 1920. But 
there was a catch: the money could not 
be touched as long as Dodge's widow 
lived, which the hardy Scotswoman pro- 
ceeded to do until 1970 when, by her 
own reckoning, she was 103. 

Christine found the waiting oner- 
ous. Twenty years ago, she began bor- 
rowing against her inheritance, initially 
from the First Pennsylvania Banking & 
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Trust Co. (which claims she now owes 
it $1,400,000) and even from her long- 
lived grandmother (an additional sum 
of $1,000,000 or so). 

In another move to increase her 
pocket money, Christine hit upon an in- 
genious device: selling shares in her 
rights to the estate. She persuaded nine 
people to pay a total of $1,500,000 at a 
rate of 30¢ for an eventual return of 
$1 from the estate. These nine, in turn, 
sold shares in their shares to some 700 
other people. By the time of her grand- 
mother’s death, fluctuations in the value 
of her estate had reduced Christine's 
share to $11.9 million, and all the shares 
and loans were now due. Various cred- 
itors were claiming nearly $10 million. 

At this point Christine attempted a 
legal ploy that would have made any 
robber baron proud. As part of her first 
loan, she had agreed to have the bank 
set up an inviolable and irrevocable 
trust fund for her, which would receive 
the bulk of her inheritance. Her law- 
yers therefore argued that her creditors, 
who all knew about the trust, could not 
collect from any of the funds in it 

Naturally the shareowners and oth- 
er creditors complained, and Detroit 
Judge Nathan Kaufman, after listening 
to the arguments, concluded that “it 
would be a fraud, any way you look at 
it, if you set up a trust and people buy 
an interest and can’t get their money.” 
But Christine is not giving up. Her law- 
yers are considering an appeal on the 
ruling, and they also were suggesting 
last week that each claimant may have 
to prove his case individually. Since 
some of the 700 shareholders have died 
and passed their claims on to their in- 
heritors, the proceedings could stretch 
toward infinity. Meanwhile, until mat- 
ters are cleared up, the entire inheri- 
tance is being held by the Detroit Bank 
& Trust Co., and so Christine is still un- 
able to touch a penny of it. Of course, 


if she wants to, she can try selling a | 


new round of shares 
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ONE THING'S FOR SURE on the 


Jack Daniel’s tour, we won't rush you. If you 
want to stop for something, go ahead and stop. 


The tour through our distillery 
takes about an hour. And if you 
find anything you'd like to 
linger over, go ahead. You can 
catch up on anything you missed 
from Mr. Garland Dusenberry. 
(He’s the man who takes you through.) Just tell 
him what you missed 
and he'll take it from 
there. But he’s a talker. 
So you might end up 
being with us more 
than an hour. But if 
you don’t mind, we 
certainly don’t either. 
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Red Sea Heresy 


When Moses and the Israelites fled 
Egypt more than 3,000 years ago, God 
sent a strong wind to divide the waters 
of the Red Sea so they could escape Pha- 
raoh’s army. The Israelites marched on 
dry ground between two walls of wa- 
ter. Or did they? So it says in Exodus 
14, and so it is depicted in Cecil B. De 
Mille’s film The Ten Commandments. 
But most biblical scholars nowadays be- 
lieve that the Exodus story, like such 
other Old Testament accounts as Jonah 
and the “great fish” and Adam and Eve, 
are not strictly historical but were em- 
broidered much later by Jewish editors. 

Arlis Ehlen, a professor of Old Tes- 
tament studies at Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis, follows this mildly liberal 
interpretive trend. Many members of 
his denomination, the 2.9 million-mem- 
ber Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
do not. Because of the conflict and be- 
cause the Missouri Synod controls Con- 
cordia, Ehlen, 40, finds himself at the 
center of Protestantism’s biggest here- 
sy fuss in a decade. “My own temper- 
ament is to stay away from such dis- 
putes,” he says with some surprise. “My 
views are quite typical of those held by 
all the biblical teachers here.” 

Error-Free. The case came to a head 
last December when Ehlen went up be- 
fore the seminary’s board for a lifetime 
tenure appointment. The meeting was 
also attended by Church President Ja- 
cob Preus. Preus, former head of the 
Missouri Synod’s other seminary, Con- 
cordia of Springfield, Ill., is a theolog- 
ical conservative who holds that the 
Bible is error-free and that such stories 
as the Exodus must be taken at face 
value. 

Under grilling from Preus, Ehlen 


said that he accepts the Bible as the 
word of God, but that he takes as fac- 
tual only what the Bible intends to pre- 
sent as factual, a qualification that Preus 
labels a “hermeneutical cop-out.” The 
board voted not to rehire Ehlen. But 
after the faculty and alumni protested, 
the board backed down and gave Eh- 
len another contract, without tenure. 

Preus was not satisfied. This month 
he sent all Missouri Synod pastors and 
teachers his own five-page set of theo- 
logical principles. In a covering letter 
Preus postulated a sort of Domino The- 
ory: “It is only a short step from a de- 
nial of the miraculous elements sur- 
rounding the greatest redemptive act of 
the Old Testament (the Exodus) to a de- 
nial of . . . the miracles of the incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
Resurrection from the dead.” 

Claiming that the church constitu- 
tion gives him jurisdiction over the doc- 
trinal purity of all church employees, 
Preus also bypassed the seminary board 
and ordered seminary President John 
Tietjen to prevent Ehlen from teaching 
any Bible courses. “It was known all 
over the church that a man had denied 
the facticity of certain miracles. I felt I 
had to do something,” Preus explains. 
“We've had constant unrest.” Tietjen 
tossed the order back to the board, 
which met last week without resolving 
the impasse. 

Meanwhile the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools has sent a 
team to the Concordia campus to de- 
termine whether the seminary’s accred- 
itation should be withdrawn. The 
A.A.T.S. does not enforce academic 
freedom as such, but it insists that theo- 
logical discipline be handled by a sem- 
inary’s board and not by church offi- 
cials. Regardless of whether Preus takes 
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any further action, the Ehlen case is sure 
to be an issue when the denomination 
holds its convention in 1973, a meeting 
at which Preus will be bidding for a sec- 
ond four-year term as president. 


Shadowed Union 


For ten years ecumenical Protes- 
tants have held high hopes for a series 
of meetings called the Consultation on 
Church Union, aimed at forging a merg- 
er among nine U.S. denominations with 
a combined membership of 24 million. 
None of the participating denomina- 
tions has seenied more enthusiastic than 
the United Church of Christ (2,000,000 
members). But now the enterprise ap- 
pears to be under a shadow—and the 
United Church of Christ is the cause. 
The U.C.C. Executive Council has an- 


A Feast of History 


HE Seder meal on the eve of Pas: 

over is “the most universally ot 
served and therefore the most unifyin 
of all Jewish ceremonies,” says Britis 
Author Chaim Raphael. When Jew 
throughout the world sit down to th 
meal this week, they will recount and re 
flect again on the 3,000-year-old stor 
of how the Angel of Death “passe: 
over” the Israelites when slayin 
Egypt's first-born, as told in the Sede 
narrative, the Haggadah. 

They could have no better guid 
than Raphael's lively, scholarly new his 
tory of Passover, A Feast of Histor: 
(Simon & Schuster; $12.50). Drawin; 
on a rich selection of illustrations, Ra 
phael traces celebrations of the Sede 
back through the centuries, all the way 
to Abraham (rabbinic lore anachronis 
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nounced that the sort of church the 
Consultation has been designing all 
along is too “hierarchical” and weak- 
ens the local congregation, the only in- 
stitution where laymen feel they have 
any power left. Besides, U.C.C. officials 
suggest that organic merger at the top 
is out-of-date, they lean toward broad- 
ened cooperation among both national 
agencies and local churches. The U.C.C 
statement is the beginning of the end 
of the denomination’s commitment to 
the union, say insiders. This in turn 
could be a bad omen for the ultimate de- 
cisions of the other eight churches 


Heal Thy Enemy 


“Expect a miracle,” Faith Healer 
Oral Roberts exhorts his TV congrega- 
tions, and he practices what he preach- 
es. When he quit the gospel big top to 
build himself a university (TIME, Feb. 
7), Roberts set his heart on a national 
basketball championship. Lo, last week 
there was Oral Roberts University in the 
quarter-finals of the National Invitation 
Tournament at Manhattan's Madison 
Square Garden. During the game be- 
tween O.R.U. and St. John’s University, 
St. John’s star Mel Davis had to be car- 
ried off the courts with torn tendons in 
his right knee. Good Samaritan Roberts 
strode into the St. John’s dressing room 
to offer a three-minute prayer. “He's a 
great player, but above all he’s a human 
being that needs Your help,” he intoned 
with his hand on Davis’ knee. “I ask You 
to restore him to the game.” 

But for Roberts, the evening's re- 
sults were less than miraculous all the 
way around. Davis was whisked away 
in an ambulance, and St. John’s went 
on to whip O.R.U. 94-78. Davis, a Bap- 
tist, later mused from his hospital bed 
“I believe what I've heard about Oral 
Roberts. If | had been more conscious 
of what was happening, maybe it would 
have worked.” 
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Take it along .. . for years and years of 
enjoyment. Zenith’s compact black-and-white 
portable TV, The Urbanite, model C1340W, 
has a Handcrafted chassis—ruggedly built for 
long-life dependability. Lightweight cabinet, 
less than a foot high. 12” diagonal screen. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in 
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tically had it that he celebrated a Seder 
with the three angels who visited him 
centuries before the Exodus). 

Raphael also provides the full He- 
brew-Aramaic text of the Haggadah, 
along with his own English version. For 
the translation of the Bible narrative he 
eschews modern editions in favor of the 
King James Version, because it pre- 
serves the “loving intimacy which the 
rabbis had with the original.” But when 
it comes to the Haggadah’s blessings, 
prayers and songs, he applies a free 
hand, as in his cheerful rendering of this 
favorite from 7th century Palestine 


When Pharaoh cried: “O woe 
is me!” 


TIME’s Guide to Drugs and the Young: 

W@ different drugs, different problems . .. legal and 
medical aspects ...some do's and don'ts for adults... 
diaries of two drug “‘trips’’ ... where to turn for 
speakers, materials, help 

@ hailed as the first really useful such booklet 
available to teachers and community groups 

@ only $1.50 ($1 a copy on orders of 10 or more); 
write TIME Education Dept., Time-Life Bidg., 

New York, N.Y. 10020 








Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


Passover Eve, Passover Eve, 

God passed our doors, so all 
could see 

His firm resolve to set us free 

On Passover Day in the morning 
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There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 
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Team Player 


In the year since he took over the In- 
terior Department from Wally Hickel, 
who was ousted in a storm of contro- 
versy, Rogers C.B. Morton has tried to 
maintain a certain tone of orderly peace 
and quiet. “I'm not looking for head- 
lines,” he says. But headlines inevitably 
pursue a man who controls Interior's 
vast responsibilities, which range from 
cattle-grazing rights to offshore oil drill- 
ing to unrest among the Indians. 

This month Morton took two im- 
portant steps: 

> First he had to deal with the dis- 
tribution of federally held territory in 
Alaska. Morton decided to set aside 277 
million acres—two-thirds of 
the state. Of that, 125 mil- 
lion acres will be a reserve 
from which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will later select 80 
million acres for parks, for- 
ests and wildlife refuges. The 
remaining 152 million acres 
will be available for claims 
by the state and by native 
groups, The move was 
praised by conservationists, 
but it set off a roar of dis- 
approval in Alaska, where 
Governor William A. Egan 
promptly announced that the 
state would go to court “to 
preserve its sovereignty.” 
The Governor contends that 
the Interior Department has 
filed illegally on 46 million 
acres to which the state laid 
claim in January 

> Last week Morton 
moved on another important 
Alaskan question. He issued 
the department's nine-vol- 
ume, $9,000,000 “impact 
statement” on the proposed 
trans-Alaska oil pipeline. 
lhe statement, a prerequisite 
to any major environmental 
decision, sets forth no specif- 
i¢ recommendations. But its 
analysis of the various routes 
for taking oil from the North 
Slope appears to pave the 
way for Administration ap- 
proval of the 789-mile pipe- 
line that the Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Co., a consortium of seven oil 
companies, wants to build from Prud- 
hoe Bay to the ice-free port of Valdez 
in southern Alaska. Conservationists 
say that a pipeline across Canada to the 
Midwestern U.S. would cause less eco- 
logical damage from oil spills, and they 
plan to fight for their view in the courts. 
The oil companies contend that the 
trans-Canada route would cost more to 
build and take longer to complete. 

Though Morton has indicated in the 
past that he favors a go-ahead for the oil 
companies, he says, “On something as 
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big as this the final decision has to be in 
the White House.” A political veteran, 
Morton enjoys his reputation as a “team 
player,” and he concentrates his efforts 
on what he thinks he can realistically ac- 
complish. Environmentalists don’t dis- 
approve, but they are not uncritical of 
him either. Joe Browder, executive vice 
president of a research group called the 
Environmental Policy Center, praises 
Morton's recent actions, then adds: “He 
isn’t about to be an aggressive defender 
of the environment at the cost of embar- 
rassing the Administration.” 

A onetime Pillsbury executive, 
Maryland Congressman and Republi- 
can national committee chairman, Mor- 
ton, now 57, has proved an able admin- 
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MORTON (LEFT) AT PIPELINE SITE 
Not looking for headlines. 


istrator. His first priority was to attempt 
to tighten up the elephantine, 70,000- 
employee department. He also brought 
in bright young management talent. 
“Our thrust hasn't been in dramatic 
statements,” Morton maintains, “but 
rather to create the administrative 
means of getting things done.” 
Interior's most important accom- 
plishments as he sees them: the $156 
million federal acquisition of land in 
Florida’s Big Cypress Swamp, addition 
of 40 million acres of excess federal 
property to the national park system, 


new urban-oriented parks like Gateway 
East and Gateway West, and an end to 
the use of predator poisons on public 
lands. 

His views on some other issues 

ON FOUR CORNERS. “[Former Secre- 
tary] Stewart Udall decided on coal 
power at Four Corners [the complex of 
generating plants where the states of Ar- 
izona, Colorado, New Mexico and Utah 
meet], and now it’s my problem: coal 
creates pollution. We're incorporating 
environmental stipulations that were 
never thought of when Four Corners 
was conceived.” 

ON THE REOWOODS. “The question is 
whether we are really protecting these 
areas, We may have to go to Congress 
and see if we can get more money to ac- 
quire protective land.” 

ON BEING THE FIRST EASTERNER IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY TO SERVE AS SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR. “I'm the first one 
without a conflict of interest. Being 
from the East has given me a very ob- 
jective overview.” 


Recycling Garbage 


In goes garbage, out comes fuel oil 
A Vonnegut fantasy? No. Several com- 
panies are engaged in research to make 
just such a machine. Now Garrett Re- 
search & Development Co., a subsidiary 
of Occidental Petroleum, claims that it 
has solved the technical problems and is 
ready to build a 50-ton-per-day demon- 
stration plant in San Diego County. The 
project depends on whether or not the 
county and the Federal Government 
will ante up the $3,000,000 necessary to 
build the plant. 

The process by which garbage can 
be converted into oil is called pyrolysis, 
the use of heat to transform materials 
It was by this means that plant and an- 
imal remains were originally converted 
by underground heat into the world’s 
present reserves of oil, coal and natural 
gas. In Garrett’s design, raw garbage 
Straight from the ashcan would be 
chopped into gravel-sized pieces by an 
enormous shredder, then run through a 
dryer to remove moisture. An air clas- 
sifier would separate the inorganic mat- 
ter (metals, glass) from the organic 
(paper, food wastes). The organic mat- 
ter would then be ground into a sugar 
fine powder and heated to a tempera- 
ture of 1,000° F 

In its plant, Garrett says, a ton of 
garbage could produce about 480 Ibs. of 
oil (plus 160 Ibs. of char, 140 Ibs. of 
magnetic metals like iron and 120 Ibs. of 
glass), or about $6 of usable material for 
each $5.50 in operating costs. Indepen- 
dent experts are skeptical about these 
cost figures, but a garbage converter 
would be valuable even if it does not op- 
erate at a profit. San Diego County, 
which is weighing the pyrolysis experi- 
ment, presently produces 3,500 tons of 
garbage per day, spends $12 per ton to 
collect and haul it to the dump, and like 
most American cities, it is running out 
of dumping space 
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Sheboygan is giving drunk 
drivers a chaser. 


The car ahead weaves. It crosses the center 
line, tail lights sweeping the road from shoulder 
to shoulder. Then it shoots ahead, a domino 
disappearing in the night. 

A TV thriller? Yes, but in a Wisconsin 
courtroom, it’s a show that’s dead serious. 

The charge is OWI, operating while 
intoxicated. The evidence is an on-the-spot 
videotape made by the arresting officer. 

Wisconsin is out to reduce its highway 
accidents. And the mobile videotape camera is 
one of its best enforcement aids. 

It shows a vehicle’s abnormal operation. 

It records the officer’s observations. It shows 
the driver’s behavior. All at the time of arrest. 
How useful is this? 

So far, every driver videotaped and 
charged with OWI has pleaded guilty. An admission that places most of them on a 
corrective probationary program. 

These are some of the results of ASAP, the Alcohol Safety Action Program in Marathon 
and Sheboygan counties. 

Selective enforcement is one of its countermeasures. Others are concerned with driver 
control, licensing, driver education and community education. 

Through such ASAP projects across the country, the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration is developing recommendations for an effective nation-wide program to 
stop drunk driving. 

State Farm endorses this effort because nearly thirty thousand drivers, passengers and 
pedestrians were killed last year in alcohol-related accidents. 

Youcan help. For information, write the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, Department of Transportation, Washington, D.C. 20590. 
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AIRLINES 


Pan Am Changes Pilots 


None of us can have real job se- 
curity unless we are part of a success- 
ful and growing business. Security, real 
security, can only come from convinc- 
ing our customers of our ability and our 
dedication to first-rate service. 


I eel tape-recorded inspiration from 
Najeeb Halaby, their chairman and 
chief executive, could still be heard un- 
til late last week by Pan American 
World Airways employees who dialed 
937-3200 in New York City. Even as 
they pondered those words, Halaby’s 
own job security ran out. After Pan Am 
had suffered more than $100 million in 
losses during his 27-month stewardship, 
the directors pulled out an all-purpose 
letter of resignation that he had writ- 
ten two years ago and accepted it. He 
was replaced by William T. Seawell, 
whom Halaby had brought aboard four 
months earlier as president. 

Halaby looks and talks like a mov- 
ie model of a modern corporate chief. 
He is a Yale-trained lawyer, a former 
Navy test pilot, an articulate, athletic, 
craggily handsome man of 56 whom 
President Kennedy had picked in 1961 
to head the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. At Pan Am Halaby earned 
both intense loyalty and intense dislike. 
Because he was unable to prevent grow- 
ing losses—$26 million in 1969, $48 
million in 1970, $46 million in 1971 
and $23 million in the first two months 
of 1972—he also inspired repeated ru- 
mors of his impending departure. 

When the Pam Am board met in 
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FORMER CHAIRMAN NAJEEB HALABY 
An end to job security. 
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November to approve Seawell as pres- 
ident, a faction led by PepsiCo Chair- 
man Donald M. Kendall and Pan Am 
Founder Juan Trippe considered re- 
placing Halaby with Seawell in one 
quick move, but Halaby survived. In 
February, however, the line lost a stag- 
gering $11 million, and officers of the 
group of 38 banks that has extended 
Pan Am a $270 million credit line be- 
came increasingly impatient. They in- 
dicated that the financing might have 
to be renegotiated under terms less fa- 
vorable to Pan Am. That would have 
jeopardized the company’s credit rat- 
ing and knocked its stock for a loop. 
The board's regular April meeting was 
hastily moved forward two weeks. A 
board faction—including Kendall, 
Trippe and CBs Vice Chairman Frank 
Stanton—was prepared to dump Hal- 
aby. They dispatched Director Cyrus 
Vance, former Army Secretary and 
close friend of Halaby’s, to try to per- 
suade Halaby to leave gracefully. Said 
Halaby after his resignation: “I did the 
best I could in the time available to me, 
but I truly believe it will be a miracle if 
the new team does any better.” 
Crowded Skies. Founder Trippe 
had originally spirited Halaby away 
from the FAA in 1965, named him a se- 
nior vice president and made it clear 
he was grooming the new executive to 
move in as chairman. Trippe figured 
that Halaby’s charm and once consid- 
erable influence in Washington would 
help persuade the Government to 
award Pan Am some domestic routes 
and permit it to merge with a domestic 
airline. Pan Am sorely lacks continental 
US. routes that would feed passengers 
into its international network. After 
Halaby took over as chief executive in 
1969, he became a frequent supplicant 
to Nixon officials, but he met with little 
success. Pan Am lost out to National 
Airlines for the potentially lucrative Mi- 
ami-London run, and other lines won 
route awards in the South Pacific, where 
Pan Am had had a monopoly. As for do- 
mestic routes, Civil Aeronautics Board 
officials decided that they were already 
too crowded. Merger talks with TWA 
(twice) and Eastern fell through. 
Halaby can hardly be blamed for 
all of Pan Am’s problems. Almost as 
soon as he took over, the industry was 
caught in a recession that reduced trav- 
el. Trippe had ordered 25 Boeing 747 
jumbo jets that Halaby found he could 
neither fill nor sell. Though he fired or 
retired some three dozen senior exec- 
utives in his first year as chief, Halaby 
was saddled with many more nonpro- 
ductive middle- and upper-level man- 


agers left over from the Trippe era. 
The company’s unionized workers grew 
ever bolder in their demands, and Pan 
Am’s average wages rose 8% last year, 
to $13,500. 

Trying to reduce costs, Halaby laid 
off 5,200 of the company’s 35,700 em- 
ployees. Last year he cut almost $20 
million in maintenance, food and ad- 
vertising expenses. Deeper cuts might 
have seriously impaired passenger ser- 
vice. Halaby also unsuccessfully tried 
to eliminate a number of unprofitable 
routes to Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean that Juan Trippe had taken on 
partly at the behest of the State 
Department. 

On the other hand, Halaby created 
many of his problems. Morale at the 
top suffered when he began clearing out 
senior executives, and it grew worse 
when he went outside the company to 
find replacements for many of them. 
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NEW CHIEF WILLIAM SEAWELL 
The problem solver. 


For a year and a half, Halaby strug- 
gled to carry on both his lobbying ac- 
tivities and the day-to-day operation of 
the airline. When he could not find a 
No. 2 man to suit him, he picked four 
“group vice presidents” to share the sec- 
ond spot and gave every indication that 
one of them would eventually become 
president. That unusual arrangement 
led to endless confusion over respon- 
sibility and frenetic efforts by each of 
the “groupies” to promote himself. In- 
fighting was compounded by Halaby’s 
aversion to making firm decisions. 
Seawell, the new chairman and 
chief, is expected to fire more people. 
He takes charge at a time when many 
airlines are in a steep climb; as a group 
they lost $125 million last year but ex- 
pect to be well in the black this year. 
Pan Am, still saddled with too many 
jumbo jets and no domestic routes, may 
be left behind. Its archrival, TWA, 
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turned around from a $63 million loss 
in 1970 toa profit last year. Seawell, for- 
merly president of Rolls-Royce’s U.S. 
subsidiary and senior vice president of 
American Airlines, is known as a good 
problem solver, a tough fighter and a 
highly ambitious man. Now Seawell 
faces his greatest challenge: to revital- 
ize a great but seriously demoralized 
airline. 


CORPORATIONS 
The Bosses Cut Back 
Technically, the 1970 recession 


ended more than a year ago—but try 
to tell that to the battle-scarred bosses 
of many corporations. They are con- 
tinuing or even tightening the draconian 
controls on spending that they started 
during the downswing. And their aus- 
terity campaign is cutting a wide swath 
—from hiring practices to such two-bit 
matters as engineers’ putting tuxedo 
rentals for professional dinners on their 
expense accounts. In what could be a 
permanent, important change in US. 
business, more and more managers have 
adopted a show-me attitude. They are 
asking: “Is this expense necessary?” 
Corporate chiefs argue that such 
penny-pinching eliminates wasteful 
practices that they never should have al- 
lowed in the first place. “People who 
get fat get coronaries, and the same is 
true of corporations,” says Jim Patter- 
son, public relations director of Amer- 
ican Oil Co. His company is restrict- 
ing, among many other things, the 
number of executives who attend con- 
ventions. The nationwide economy 
drive also reflects a persistent hard- 
times psychology among some bosses 
who have been starved for profits for 
several years and now will do almost 
anything to bring earnings up. They 
want to see more solid evidence of the 
business comeback before relaxing their 
grip on the corporate budget. E.F. An- 
drews, a ee ot of Pittsburgh's 
Allegheny Ludlum Industries, sums up 
the mood with considerable hyperbole: 
“When you have been lying in the gut- 
ter and finally reach the curb, you feel 
better, but not that much better.” 
Goodbye, Veeps. Company chiefs 
learned during the recession that they 
could get along with smaller work fore- 
es, and they are continuing to trim zeal- 
ously. Though steel production rose 
slightly last year, the number of em- 
ployed steel workers fell by 44,000, to 
487,000. U.S. Steel Corp. chopped al- 
most 17,000; among others, it dropped 
200 engineers in Chicago and 100 sci- 
entists, mostly Ph.D.s, at Monroeville, 
Pa. Two years ago U.S. Steel had 13 ad- 
ministrative vice presidents and 45 gar- 
den-variety v.p.s; now the respective to- 
tals are four and 38. At Jones & 
Laughlin Steel's Pittsburgh works, job 
cuts have bred a strange situation: some 
high-seniority steelworkers have been 
kept on only by being bumped to the 
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. . and so it is with some degree of pride 


that I say there is no fat in this budget.” 


lower-paying plant cafeteria, where 
they have replaced waitresses who in 
turn have been shunted to menial jobs 
in the mill so that the lowest-seniority 
workers could be let go. 

There is also a deflation in plans for 
hiring the hard-core unemployed. Ford 
Motor Co. had pledged to hire 1,800 
low-income, unskilled workers in the 
year ending this June; so far it has tak- 
en on only about 750. Among the other 
firms that have reduced their hard-core 
hiring programs are Gulf Oil and Bur- 
lington Industries. Early retirement is 
another increasingly common device to 
reduce costs. After eligibility for under- 
65 retirement programs was temporar- 
ily widened late last year at Eastman 
Kodak and IBM, some 3,700 employees 
from the two companies took advantage 
of it. More and more employees are 
leaving at age 5S. 

Dirty Dozen. At some companies, 
comprehensive economy drives em- 
brace just about everything. TWA in the 
last two years cut 3,000 employees from 
its payroll, sold 16 jetliners and ordered 
a company-wide freeze on management 
salaries. A cost-cutting committee nick- 
named “the Dirty Dozen” followed up 
by axing the company's entire 35-man 
ad department. 

Cost cutters are still paring inven- 
tories. Government analysts, who ear- 
lier predicted a smart rise in invento- 
ries this year, now expect them to stay 
flat through June. For example, Borg- 
Warner Corp. reduced its stockpiles by 
$10 million last year, despite a rise in 
sales, chiefly by buying materials and 
supplies closer to the time that they 
were put into production. Frills and 
fripperies are falling all over. UMC In- 
dustries, a widely diversified manufac- 
turer, discarded all of its Western Elec- 
tric speaker phones—devices that 
permit an executive to conduct a phone 
conversation while standing several feet 
away from his desk. 

The unkindest cut for many man- 
agers has been in opportunities for cre- 
ative use of the expense account. Like 
many another company, papermaking 
Crown Zellerbach has ordered employ- 


ees to fly tourist rather than first-class 
on domestic trips. More and more Borg- 
Warner executives are taking buses in- 
stead of taxis or limousines from air- 
ports to hotels, offices or homes. 
Outgoing Chairman Robert Ingersoll 
started the practice years ago, and sub- 
ordinates figure that they had better em- 
ulate the boss. Attendance at the En- 
gineers Society of Western Pennsylva- 
nia dinner in Pittsburgh recently dipped 
to 800 from 1,000 last year, and free li- 
quor was harder to find; only 31 com- 
panies opened hospitality suites, off 
from 40 to 45 in more liquid times. 

Top administrators have been 
forced to spend endless, exasperating 
hours poring and picking over minor 
items in corporate budgets, thus cutting 
into the time that could be better in- 
vested in more creative work. Having 
done so much to squeeze expenses, 
many of them vow that they will never 
revert to their old spending habits. That 
is not necessarily good news for the 
economy. Companies need to keep costs 
under control, and the U.S. doubtless 
can survive a deflation in the number 
of hospitality suites at conventions. But 
reductions in employment and inven- 
tories, however justified in individual 
cases, slow the business upturn. Those 
executives who are holding back on new 
spending because they fear that the 
economy will not soar may be indulg- 
ing in self-fulfilling prophecy. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


1.0.8. Seeks a Home 


When Bernard Cornfeld’s mutual- 
fund empire came tumbling down in a 
spectacular mid-1970 crash, his main 
company, Investors Overseas Services, 
sank so low that moneymen might well 
have figured it had nowhere to go but 
up. Notso. Under Cornfeld’s successors, 
1.0.S.’s troubles have been endless. The 
several mutual funds that it manages 
have gone on dwindling in value, to 
about $982 million last week, from 
$2.3 billion in the late 1960s. Roughly 
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THE FORMER 1.0.5. HEADQUARTERS IN GENEVA, NOW STANDING EMPTY & UP FOR SALE 
Even with 250 lawsuits, adversity can get worse. 





300,000 investors, mostly Europeans, 
still have money tied up in 1.0.S.—and 
they are hurting. Anybody who put 
$1,000 into its vaunted Fund of Funds 
in 1968 now has assets worth only $338. 
The Geneva-based company has accu- 
mulated 250 lawsuits against itself, af- 
filiated companies and officers past and 
present. Now the shrinking giant faces 
its toughest threat: impending home- 
lessness. From Switzerland, TIME Eu- 
ropean Economic Correspondent Roger 
Beardwood filed this report: 


Alarmed by the scandals that have 
rocked I.O.S., Switzerland has tightened 
its securities laws. These now prevent 
the selling “from a Swiss base” of mu- 
tual funds that are not registered with 
the Swiss Federal Banking Commission. 
To register them now would rob L.O.S. 
of one of its few remaining assets—free- 
dom from legal surveillance. The new 
Swiss laws thus have the effect of giv- 
ing 1.0.S. notice to abandon its Geneva 
headquarters. 

When the laws were passed last 
year, LOS. officers thought that the 
company could bypass them by mov- 
ing its sales office to London, admin- 
istering clients’ accounts from Amster- 
dam and keeping only executive offices 
in Geneva. That plan was shattered in 
November, when the Swiss arrested 
three 1.0.S. officers on charges of “dis- 
honest business practices” and held 
them in jail for one night before releas- 
ing them on bail. Among the trio was 
New Jersey Entrepreneur Robert Ves- 
co, 36-year-old chairman of an elec- 
tronics firm called International Con- 
trols Corp., who wrested control of 
1.0.S. from Cornfeld’s group in 1970, 
and is now chairman. The charges were 
dropped recently. 

Even so, Swiss hostility has forced 
Vesco and his executives to maintain 
only remote control over 1.0.S. oper- 
ations. 1.0.S.’s president, Milton Meiss- 
ner, was arrested with Vesco last No- 
vember, and since then has been careful 
to stay in a hotel across the French bor- 
der. 1.0.S.’s day-to-day operations are 
run by Norman Leblanc, a Canadian ac- 
countant, but even he cannot work full 
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time in the Geneva corporate offices be- 
cause the Swiss have not granted him a 
labor permit. Leblanc is forced to op- 
erate from Ferney-Voltaire, a French 
village that became a minimetropolis al- 
most overnight in 1967, when Cornfeld 
erected a complex of buildings to house 
1.0.S.’s administrative operations. 

Nassau Haven? 1.0.8. cannot 
move its sales or executive offices to 
Ferney-Voltaire, though. Like the 
Swiss, French authorities are increas- 
ingly antagonistic toward the founder- 
ing empire. Indeed, 1.0.S.’s_ troubles 
have stirred such wide suspicion of un- 
regulated mutual funds that the com- 
pany cannot easily find a suitable haven 
anywhere in Europe. A move to Nas- 
sau in the Bahamas is rumored. 

A massive question remains: How 
much will be left to move? Currently, 
LOS. is running up legal bills estimat- 
ed at $4,000,000 a year and account- 
ing fees of some $1.5 million annually. 
For the first nine months of 1971, it re- 
ported a loss of more than $9,000,000. 
Vesco is underwriting some of the loss- 
es with loans and loan guarantees from 
his stateside companies. He is also try- 
ing to raise cash by selling surplus sub- 
sidiary operations, like a computer- 
processing company near Geneva, and 
some of the now unneeded real estate 
in Geneva and Ferney-Voltaire. Vesco 
has recently been discussing the possi- 
ble sale of some of his I.0.S. holdings 
to Edward Ball and Raymond Mason, 
Florida financiers. Black as things look 
for L.O.S., its officers have learned one 
thing: adversity is never so serious that 
it cannot get worse 


VIET NAM 
Make Money, Not War 


They dress like soldiers and talk like 
soldiers, but many soft-palmed South 
Viet Nam army colonels holding high 
posts in the Defense Ministry act more 
like business executives—which indeed 
they are. By tapping the monthly pay- 
checks of their troopers, the colonels 
have built a string of army-owned busi- 
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ness ventures. They have also provoked 
enough protest, both from soldiers and 
from competing private entrepreneurs, 
that the South Viet Nam government 
last month began a high-level investi- 
gation. Last week, under pressure from 
the U.S. embassy, the government dis- 
missed five Defense Ministry officials 
and ordered the tyro tycoons to turn 
over their operations to the govern- 
ment-owned Viet Nam Commercial 
Bank, claiming that it is illegal for the 
army to run private businesses. Now the 
bank is supposed to return to the sol- 
diers all the funds that had been col- 
lected from them. 

Conglomerate. Defense Minister 
Nguyen Van Vy may also lose his job 
because he founded the army’s corpo- 
rate empire in 1968, and has been run- 
ning it ever since. Vy's vehicle was the 
Servicemen’s Mutual Aid and Savings 
Fund (SMASF), which was financed by 
dunning every soldier 25¢ a month. Ini- 
tially, Vy's goal was to encourage sav- 
ings so that the soldiers would have 
some money to spend*‘when mustered 
out. In theory, each army veteran was 
to collect all the SMASF money deduct- 
ed from his paychecks, plus interest; 
similar payments were to go to the fam- 
ilies of those killed in action. But book- 
keeping at SMASF has been loose, and 
many families have had difficulty claim- 
ing the cash owed to them. SMASF ac- 
cumulated $9,600,000, but only $156,- 
000 has been paid out to soldiers or their 
families. 

Last summer Vy began buying or 
starting private enterprises for the 
army. He wound up with five: the Bank 
of Industry and Commerce (BIC); Vic- 
co, a builder of bridges and roads; Vi- 
navatco, a transportation firm; Icico, an 
insurer; and Foproco, a food processing 
and canning company. Vy detached 
from war duties 155 army officers who 
had business experience to operate these 
enterprises. 

Artificial Pump. Army chiefs 
could legitimately argue that South Viet 
Nam desperately needed new business- 
es to lift its weak economy. Desirable 
though the new businesses might be, 
however, many citizens doubted that 
the army should own and run them. Pri- 
vate businessmen feared that the army 
would use its power as a customer to di- 
vert revenues to its own companies. The 
army seemed likely to become the larg- 
est buyer of Foproco’s canned foods, 
for example, and to have all its roads 
and bridges built by Vicco. Said an ex- 
ecutive of one army company: “Private 
businessmen have a reason to worry. 
Our companies will probably force 
many of them out of business. But we 
will do it fairly.” 

Soldiers, too, began complaining 
about the companies they were forced 
to finance. Some people suggested that 
Vy’s army colonels have profited per- 
sonally from their enterprises—rather 
than the soldiers who through SMASF 
are theoretically the owners of the com- 
panies. Many of them, expecting pref- 
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erential treatment from the army bank, 
applied for loans only to be turned down 
because they lacked sufficient collateral. 
Says Bic director General Nguyen 
Chanh Ly: “This is a commercial bank, 
not a social bank. The needy can go to 
the government. Our profit certainly 
isn’t for the soldiers.” 

Indirect Aid. Now it is unclear 
what the Viet Nam government will do 
with the army’s conglomerate. Turning 
the operations over to the state-owned 
bank or private businessmen is not the 
entire solution. The current companies 
are not yet big profit makers, and sev- 
eral have yet to win a group of civilian 
customers. The government faces a dif- 
ficult choice; it will have to funnel state 
money directly into the army’s business- 
es in some fashion, or risk the collapse 
of one of the few groups of new en- 
terprises in the country. 

As in all things Vietnamese, Amer- 
icans have a more than passing interest 
in the outcome. The U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development has been in- 
volved in Vy’s enterprises. AID officials 
had to approve all purchases made by 
the army's companies, and recently 
have been delaying such requests. In ad- 
dition, more than half of the South Viet- 
namese soldiers’ pay comes from AID 
funds, so Americans have indirectly 
helped finance the army’s entrepreneur- 
ial fling. 
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Died. Marilyn Maxwell, 49, statu- 
esque blonde film fixture of the "40s and 
early ‘SOs; of a heart attack; in Beverly 
Hills. After breaking into show business 
as a big-band singer, Maxwell found her 
forte as a straight-faced foil to movie 
comedians. Frequently cast as a slit- 
skirt and sweater type, she outlasted 
many of her Hollywood competitors 
and managed the transition to television 
with relative ease. She made many guest 
appearances on comedy and variety 
shows, got a regular role in the 1961 
Bus Stop series, then successfully re- 
turned to cabaret singing. 

s 


Death Revealed. Erich von dem 
Bach-Zelewsky, 73, the Nazi SS gen- 
eral responsible for crushing the Polish 
resistance; of heart disease; in Munich 
on March 8. A close aide to Adolf Hit- 
ler, Bach-Zelewsky rose to the wartime 
command of the German forces com- 
batting resistance movements in East- 
ern Europe. When the Warsaw under- 
ground rose in revolt in 1944, Bach- 
Zelewsky’s forces slaughtered over 
100,000 Poles and leveled 90% of 
the city. He escaped punishment by be- 
coming a prosecution witness at the Nu- 
remberg trials and testifying against his 
former SS comrades. In 1962, however, 
he was convicted of the prewar polit- 
ical murder of three Germans and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 


a 

Died. Cristobal Balenciaga, 77, 
grand master of French haute couture; 
of a heart attack; in Valencia, Spain. 
The son of a Basque fisherman, Balen- 
ciaga was 42 before he left Spain to es- 
tablish his Paris salon. For the next 31 
years he combined his sense of Spanish 
simplicity and elegance into fashions 
that adorned the rich and the royal 
round the world. Considered by many 
to be the most influential designer of 
the postwar years, Balenciaga intro- 
duced the sack dress, the semifitted suit 
and the seven-eighths coat. While some 
Paris designers in recent years concen- 
trated on ready-to-wear lines, Balencia- 
ga remained a couturier to the private 
client until his retirement in 1968. 

a 

Died. Jeremiah Milbank, 85, finan- 
cier and philanthropist; in Greenwich, 
Conn. A Wall Street banker and heir 
to a railroad, banking and manufactur- 
ing fortune, Milbank set up the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled after 
World War | to help train permanently 
injured veterans and civilians. In 1928 
he established the original pilot study 
of poliomyelitis, which led to formation 
of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. A longtime friend of Her- 
bert Hoover, Milbank was a large con- 
tributor to the Republican Party and 
served as castern treasurer for the 
G.O.P. National Committee during the 
1928 and 1932 elections 
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TEXAN LARRY McMURTRY 


Moving On 


ALL MY FRIENDS ARE 

GOING TO BE STRANGERS 

by LARRY McMURTRY 

286 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.50. 


Texan Larry McMurtry is much 
better Known for the movies made from 
his fiction than for the books them- 
selves. His first novel, Horseman, Pass 
By, became Hud; his third was The Last 
Picture Show 

That kind of dislocation usually 
happens in the careers of slicker authors 
who latch on to popular problems or 
write characters that turn out to be 
“parts.” But McMurtry is not slick. He 
tends, in fact, to create indelible people 
and brilliant set-piece scenes. Nor can 
it be said that success has deflected him 
from his sometimes invisible course 
Unhappily, his books are constructed 
like tumbleweed. Moving On, the last 
one, was 794 arbitrary pages long, with 
no discernible direction. All My Friends 
Are Going To Be Strangers is less than 
half that length. It is acute, elegiac, fun- 
ny and dangerously tender, and in tone 
—if not content—more like a memoir 
than a novel 

What story there is chronicles the 
23rd year in the life of Danny Deck, a 
sometime graduate student at Rice Uni- 
versity in Houston and a writer. Danny 
is just discovering “the abruptness with 
which major changes can occur in life.” 
Within a few months, he has seen his 
first novel bought by Random House 
and Hollywood, fallen in love with two 
women and completed a wary tour of 
self-exile in California 

Danny comes from West Texas cat- 
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tle-handling stock. He has never been 
any place he could not drive to, and he 
loves the road and his car. He is also 
hooked on trashy highway food: butter 
rum Life Savers, Peanut Planks, cheap 
cheeseburgers. A brief, miserable mar- 
riage does not alter his open approach 
to life, nor does he fall for the blan- 
dishments of publishers and movie pro- 
ducers—although they give McMurtry 
a chance to kid literary parties and Hol- 
lywood editing methods 

The book is really a series of leave- 
takings—from Rice, student friends and 
Texas, later from his wife, and his mis- 
tress and California. Its best sequence 
concerns Danny's compulsive trip back 
to the remotest personal past he has 
He visits the ruined demesne of Uncle 
L, who is a mean and misanthropic 92 
yoked to an equally mean woman who 
wants to inherit his land. Having no re- 
gard for cattle, Uncle L has a herd of 
camels instead, along with spotted pigs, 
molting turkeys and a buffalo cow. Un- 
cle L is a living figment—as well as a 
caricature—of the old, wild American 
dream. He still expects to encounter his 
hero, Emiliano Zapata, before he dies 
Every night he searches the range for 
him and keeps a bag of gold handy for 
the meeting. 

rhe gigantic past and the constrict- 
ed present are alternating currents in 
the novel, and McMurtry is ambivalent 
about both, In an essay, he once called 
himself the victim of “a contradiction 
of attractions. | am critical of the past, 
yet attracted to it; and though I am 
even more critical of the present, | am 
also quite clearly attracted to it.” That 
kind of ambivalence can nourish a nov- 
elist able to explore its consequences 
If, in addition, his natural subject is 
Texas, it can be as tough and sustain- 
ing as the jerky drying on Uncle L's 
clothesline ® Martha Duffy 





RALPH NADER BEFORE A SENATE COMMITTEE IN 1971 
Neither Christ nor Manchurian Candidate. 


“Who Ya With?” 


CITIZEN NADER 
by CHARLES McCARRY 


335 pages. Saturday Review Press. 
$7.95. 


“IT cannot decide,” Charles McCarry 
lamented in mid-manuscript, “whether 
Ralph Nader is Jesus Christ or the Man- 
churian Candidate.” The pity is that 
McCarry and others fail to sense that 
Nader is—and need be—neither 

In this literate, first full-length bi- 
ography, McCarry dutifully confronts 
the standard assortment of Nader par- 
adoxes. How explain a man who earns 
$200,000 a year, but lives on $5,000? 
Who assails even his former allies if 
they fall short of his exacting and pee- 
vish standards? Who refuses to drive a 
car, cheer the Redskins, make the cock- 
tail parties, settle in suburbia, come to 
dinner, or allow visitors into his board- 
inghouse? But McCarry never comes 
close to defining his subject, in part be- 
cause he never understands the consum- 
ing and monastic role—as Public Cit- 
izen—that Nader has assigned himself 

Nader was abruptly transformed 
into a national celebrity quite by mis- 
chance. After Unsafe at Any Speed, 
G.M. foolishly set detectives on the trail 
of its obscure critic. When a Senate sub- 
committee aired this Goliath v. David 
melodrama, Nader became a hero of 
just about everybody who feels op- 
pressed by a formless, corporate “they.” 

Nader has busily progressed from 
attacking defective autos (millions of 
which have been recalled as a direct re- 
sult of his activities) to denouncing the 
filth in meat-packing plants, which was 
still sickeningly pervasive 60 years af- 
ter Upton Sinclair's The Jungle. Nader's 
list of targets expands steadily: harm- 
ful food additives, explosion-prone nat- 
ural-gas pipelines, radiation emissions 
from color television sets, unwholesome 
poultry, polluted water and air, bureau- 
cratic sloth, corporate oligopoly, labor- 
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What’ in it for me?” 


That is the question. 

Of all the things a potential customer can find out 
about a product, the most important is what it can do for him. 

Answering this decisive question is the whole idea 
behind advertising. In fact, advertising that answers this 
question clearly, honestly and 
persuasively is one big factor that 
helps make our free enterprise 
system work. 


Take, for example, the Hotpoint 
6 == | ads which have been appearing in Life and 
Hotpoint brings you other magazines. 

Each ad in this series was created 
by Compton Advertising with one purpose 
in mind: to let the reader know what a 
particular Hotpoint appliance can 
do for him. 

Headline, copy and illustrations all 
add up to a straight, convincing answer 


the 15-minute casserole, the 2-minute 
hamburger 





to that ultimate question. 

Advertising that tells readers in black and white what’ in it 
for them tells them what they want to know. And they respond to it. 

Competitors respond to it as well. By improving old products, 
developing new products, and then advertising the resulting benefits. 

In this healthy competitive environment successful companies 
grow — employ more people, produce more profits, pay more taxes, 
and help raise the standard of living for the entire nation. 

We believe in advertising that plays this kind of dynamic 
economic role. 

We believe in it because it works. For consumers, for 
advertisers, for the free enterprise system. 

It works because it answers the most important question of all. 

“What’s in it for me?” 


Advertising about Advertising 
One of a series sponsored by Time, Life, Fortune, Sports Illustrated 
This ad prepared by Compton Advertising, Inc. 
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union corruption, Union Carbide, the 
Du Ponts of Delaware, California land 
use, the Bureau of Reclamation. Next, 
Nader plans to zero in on the lassitude 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Nader is not beyond reproach by 
any means. A 1970 attack by his Raid- 
ers (task forces of college students) on 
the integrity of Senator Edmund S. 
Muskie because an air-pollution bill fell 
short of their idealistic standards, was 
puerile and misdirected. A subsequent 
study of New York’s First National City 
Bank exhibited remarkable naiveté 
about economic and financial complex- 
ities. Nader's often unbridled hyperbole 
is cause for legitimate rebuke. He once 
described the hot dog as the most dan- 
gerous unguided missile in the U.S. 

In criticizing Nader, though, Mc- 
Carry complains that Nader criticized 
the National Traffic Safety Agency af- 
ter helping establish it—and therefore 
being bound, McCarry presumes, nev- 
er to attack it. After his disillusion with 
Nader's overzealousness, McCarry in- 
congruously follows with a recitation of 
Nader's underzealousness in supporting 
the late Joseph A. Yablonski’s ill-fated 
attempt to win control of the corrupt 
United Mine Workers. 

“Conspiracy.” Nowhere does Mc- 
Carry really analyze the old-fashioned 
but to him somehow revolutionary con- 
cept of a Public Citizen as one exclu- 
sively devoted not to profit, fame or po- 
litical power, but to what he takes to 
be the public good. McCarry, a jour- 
nalist who served as Henry Cabot 
Lodge's speechwriter in 1960, is ap- 
palled that a corporation, like an indi- 
vidual, should be accused of “negligent 
homicide.” It shocks him that Nader 
would describe Government officials 
too complacent to deal effectively with 
highway safety as part of a “conspir- 
acy.” He regards as practically un- 
American Nader's proposal that indus- 
trial polluters and price fixers should 
receive criminal penalties. 

McCarry is good at presenting the 
early life of a rare child who flowered 
into a rare man. At age four, Ralph Na- 
der spent his spare time listening, en- 
chanted, to lawyers arguing cases in the 
Winsted, Conn., courthouse. At 14, he 
was addicted to daily reading of the 
Congressional Record, for most adult 
readers an adequate substitute for chlo- 
roform. As an undergraduate at Prince- 
ton, Nader was locked into the library 
so often after hours and on weekends 
that he was finally given a key of his 
own. His father, a Lebanese immigrant, 
ran a restaurant that “was no place to 
go and eat in peace.” As a onetime cus- 
tomer, still rattled by the recollection, 
remarks, “Mr. Nader would always try 
to heat everybody up about wrongs and 
iniquities . . . Mr. Nader would never 
let anything alone.” 

But as the youth grows into inde- 
pendent manhood, McCarry, almost 
like a baffled parent, begins urging 
that Nader be more worldly and con- 
ventional. In near exasperation, he 
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writes: “Nothing can reconcile Nader 
to the time lag between the expression 
of his outrage and the obliteration of 
its cause. He is never satisfied. . .” 
When other critics question Nader's 
authority to investigate corporation ex- 
ecutives or public officeholders, he wea- 
rily responds: “A couple of thousand 
years ago in Athens, a man could get 
up in the morning, wander around the 
city and inquire into matters affecting 
his well-being and that of his fellow cit- 
izens. No one asked him: ‘Who ya 
with?’ * One suspects that Charles Mc- 
Carry would have. ®Hays Gorey 


BEATRICE LILLIE IN 1963 


Blithe Spirit 

EVERY OTHER INCH A LADY 

by BEATRICE LILLIE, with JOHN PHILIP and 
JAMES BROUGH 

360 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 


There might be Dayak matrons in 
the forests of Borneo, Noel Coward 
once wrote, who would reduce you to 
helpless laughter. There might also be 
unspeakably hilarious female Pygmies 
in the jungles of the Congo. But in our 
civilization, he concluded, Bea Lillie 
must be the funniest woman alive. 

Few who have seen her, offstage as 
well as on, are likely to disagree. When 
an errant pigeon flew in her apartment 
window, what could she do but ask, 
“Any messages?” When a waiter at 
Buckingham Palace spilled hot soup 
down her neck, her retort was, of course, 
“Never darken my Dior again.” Miss 
Lillie, in fact, has long since passed into 
a sort of performers’ nirvana and be- 
come a model for zany aunts and dow- 
agers. She was, the various authors have 
told her, the inspiration for Mary Pop- 
pins, Auntie Mame and Madame Ar- 
cati in Blithe Spirit. 

The lady's own life has often been 
less than blithe. Her one marriage, to 
Sir Robert Peel—a reckless spendthrift 
descended from the Prime Minister who 
gave his nickname “Bobby” to the Eng- 
lish policeman—ended unhappily. Her 





On February 1, the Park 
Sheraton became the New York 
Sheraton Hotel. Sound the trum- 
pets. Hang the flags. For a great 
city and a great hotel. We’re 
proud of Broadway’s hits, the 
free Shakespeare in the park, the 
amazin’ Mets and a lot more. And 
we put our money where our 
faith is. $6 million for a shining 
new look in our 1000 rooms and 
suites, a new facade and new res- 
taurants shop and public rooms. 
We believe in New York. In you. 
In ourselves. Come see us soon. 


To make it happen— 
dial 800 325-3535 Ss 
for reservations. ° 


The New York 
Sheraton Hotel 


SHERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS 
AWORLOWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 
7TH AVENUE AT 56TH STREET. NEW YORK, NY 
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We can save you time. 
(Who knows more about 
time than the Swiss?) 


We can save you money. 
(Who knows more a 
money than the Swiss?) 


We can save you trouble. 
(Who knows more about 
keeping out of trouble than 
the Swiss?) 


We'll save you time. 

No one can help you save 
precious vacation days, hours and 
minutes better than we can. Because 
when you begin in Zurich or Geneva, 
you start from the center of Europe's 
good living. Which happens to be 
only 20 minutes driving from France, 
30 minutes from Germany, | hour 
from Austria and 2 hours from Italy. 


We'll save you money. 

Since Switzerland's most 
valuable natural resource is you, 
the person who travels there, we 
treat you and your travel money 
with the greatest respect. In other 
words, you get what has almost 
completely vanished these days. 
Your money's worth. That goes for 
hotels and food. And remarkable 
buys on Europe's finest products — 
from French high fashion to Italian 
leather, Swiss watches, and more. 


We'll save you trouble. 

A Swissair itinerary always 
functions smoothly. After all, in 
Switzerland the phones work, the 
faucets work, the buses, trains and 
trolleys are on time, and if you 
should have to ask a question in 
French-speaking Geneva, you'll get 
an answer in the language you were 
born to. English 
We'll save you from bad hotels. 

In Switzerland, hotels don't 
have breathtaking exteriors unless 
the interiors are just as impressive. 





you. 


If a hotel is modest looking from the 
outside, it's just as honest inside. 
And immaculately clean. Scrubbed 
and polished clean. What about 
service? That's a word invented by 
the French to describe what the 
Swiss do better than anybody else. 


We'll save you from dull food. 

In France, French food is French. 
In Germany, German food is 
German. In Italy, Italian food is 
Italian. But in Switzerland, Swiss 
food is French, German and Italian. 
One at a time. Or a delicious blend 
of all three. Of course, there are 
the cheeses you know. But there are 
the country sausages, mountain 
wines and beautiful beautiful beers 
youve never tasted. 

We'll save you from feeling foreign. 

It makes no difference how 
long you visit Switzerland. An hour 
or a month. We'll make you feel at 
home. We Swiss treat you like you 
live there. And we speak with you 
in your own language. Whether it's 
guten tag, bon jour, buon giorno or 
good morning. 

We'll save you a car. 

If you go to Europe on our Take- 
A-Break tour, we'll have a new, low 
mileage car waiting for you. From 
there on, you create your own 
itinerary. Aside from a low airfare 
Swissair also saves you money on 
the car. There are no local taxes on 
car rentals in Switzerland. On the 
other hand, Spain tacks on 2.7%, 
Germany 11%, Italy 11%, and 
France, a whopping 23%. 

We'll save you wear and tear. 

Send for our tour catalog, "The 
Best of all Worlds.’ It shows you the 
best places to go in 58 countries 
with 115 Swiss-made tours. Call 
(312) DE 2-4388. Or write Swissair. 
106 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Illinois 60603. 






OUR HOTELS aRe 
WHal YOU mean BY 
NEW YORK. 


& Over 5,000 rooms, with one 
for every budget 

@ Singles available at the 
Commodore from $17.00 

to $29.00 






@ In the heart of Corporate 
Country 







@ Mid-Manhattan’s fabulous 
East Side 


800-221-2690 | 800-522-6449 


In the Continental U.S.A. In New York State 


340-2776 


In New York City (local call) 


BARCLAY HOTEL 


Just off Park Avenue at 48th Street 


BILTMORE HOTEL 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


-SOMMODORE HOTEL 


Sot 


“It is a labyrinth of rivers and streams and forest, 
of lakes of wild rice and waterways 
dammed by the beaver.” * 
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one child, the last Sir Robert, died when 
his ship was hit by Japanese bombs in 
1942. She apparently never considered 
remarrying and spurned no less a fig- 
ure than Clark Gable. “ “You lost your 
son, I lost my wife,’ ” she quotes Gable 
as saying. “ ‘Why don’t we get married?” 
I didn’t see the logic, to be perfectly 
frank ... Such a lovely man, too.” 
Beatrice Lillie is now 73. What is 
she like, personally? Unfortunately, the 
reader does not really know after fin- 
ishing her autobiography, which tells 
too little too long. Unfortunately, too, 
her humorous style—or is it her collab- 
orators’?—is only fitfully amusing in 
print. Beatrice Lillie is undoubtedly the 
funniest woman alive. But those who 
have not seen her will have to take it 
on faith ® Gerald Clarke 


Fiddling in Old Rome 


THE CONSPIRACY 
by JOHN HERSEY 
274 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


To Tim Foote, Books Editor, from Otto 
Friedrich, book reviewer 

That Hersey novel is really pretty 
bad. It’s about an unsuccessful conspir- 
acy to murder Nero, but for some un- 
fathomable reason he has chosen to 
write it entirely as a series of documents, 
mostly memos between two police of- 
ficials Known only as Tigellinus and 
Paenus. Even at times of high crisis they 
stop to send each other long memoran- 
da in a kind of pseudo Latin, using terms 
like “the fourth night hour.” And they 
consistently refer to Nero as Himself. 
Do we really need a review? 


To Friedrich from F oote 

Keep to essentials. Hersey’s book is 
about power. He's been a housemaster 
or whatever at Yale, and they're very 
keen on power up there. He has also 
won a Pulitzer Prize, and it seems rath- 
er unprofessional to ignore his new 
book. I thought you were interested in 
history. Doesn't a novel about Nero in- 
spire any interesting ideas? 


To Foote from Friedrich 

I wonder why American journalists 
keep trying to write about Rome as 
though it provided some very significant 
analogy to America. Remember John 
Gunther producing that book about Jul- 
ius Caesar? Teddy White wrote a play, 
too, about crossing the Rubicon. Even 
Hemingway, in the midst of covering 
the Spanish Civil War, wrote a gro- 
tesque playlet about the three Roman 
soldiers who had just crucified Christ 
One of them keeps repeating, “I tell you, 
he was pretty good in there today.” 

Maybe I could get this review start- 
ed by recalling that at 17 I tried an ad- 
aptation—in blank verse—of Racine's 
Britannicus 


To Friedrich from Foote 
Forget Britannicus. TIME rarely 
uses the first person singular, even in 
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Laugh all the way home from the bank 
with FREE checking account service 


at La Salle 


FREE checking account service adds up to $24 there’s no monthly service charge, provided you have 
worth of laughs every year. That’s what you save in at least $500 in a LaSalle savings account. 
service charges. So do the admirable thing. Visit LaSalle soon. 
Just maintain a balance of at least $200 in your Laugh all the way. And sign up for free checking 
checking account, or $500 in savings at LaSalle. service. After all, banking at LaSalle reflects your 
You can write as many checks as you want. Even good judgment in money matters. 
if your checking account balance dips below $200, And money does matter. 
we Oke || A Ful 
LaSalle ...the bank on the move cat 
LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK, BANKING HEADQUARTERS, 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS GO6B0 * PHONE 443-2500 * MEMBER F.0.1.C 
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Throughout history, thereve been a few people who 


could present the news more interestingly than others. 


News is news. But the way it’s present- At Channel 7, we promise not to make 
ed has a lot to do with how well you absorb it. _ that mistake. Our Fahey Flynn, Joel Daly, 
Like with TV news shows. Many of John Drury, Bill Frink and John Coleman 
them with their old-fashioned formats and bring you a different, more interesting 
stiff, stufly reporters, seem to do a better job approach to the news. 
of delivering you off to dreamland than An approach so fresh and interesting, it 
delivering you the news. might even be called revolutionary. 


Eyewitness News 5,6and 10 pm 
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Life at The Streams: | 
country living,with a flavor all its own. 



















It started with a new idea. 

What would happen if someone 
started a new kind of community 
out in the gently rolling, unspoiled 
country around ‘on? 

What would happen if it were 
planned, down to every last detail, 
to stay uncrowded even when 7) 


is fully built and occupied? 
What would happen if (7 
we built houses, condo- j 
miniums anda special new 


kind of town house (our 
Garden Villas are free on 


\ 


’ spaciousness is 
protected by the 
plan. There will be 
a generous ez 
} area to be enjoyed 4“ 
by ail the residents rad, ; 


general area? (i 
And what would happen PEN ky 
if we left twenty-seven acres 
of common land—streams and 
recreational areas and quiet 
byways—for all these people to enjoy? 


It's happening today. 


34’ community. 
And there will be a very special 
recreation area—to which all 














Some of the homes who live here are welcome. A 
are there. Others are handsome new recreational 

—. \ being built. building, with a full-time 
Some of the recreational director in 


comfortable, country- 
quiet condominiums 
are in place, and , 
occupied. And others are pe : 
coming. = 

And the Garden Villa area is a 
beehive of activity now. Soon, 
gracious homes will dot the tree- 
shaded area, and new streets will be 
named. And new families will join 
those already at The Streams. 


Some things won't change. 
The quiet lagoons are there to 
stay. The feeling of unhurried 


charge of the fun. A 

generous swimming pool, 

tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds, a sled hill — 
a special play area for 
the younger ones. 
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Fishing. Sailing. And plenty of 
peace and quiet. 

» Your kind of home? 

A house of your own, on its own 
generous plot of land? There are 
many to choose from. 

A condominium, with equity 
appreciation plus the convenience 
of year-round maintenance? They 
are ready for you. 

An attached house, free on three 
sides, with minimum common wall? 
With full maintenance, plus all the 
advantages of home ownership? 
They are on the way. 


,A special kind of place. 

It isn’t for everyone. 

It has never tried to be. 
\( It is for those who want 
! | the charm and H 
peace of the 
al country, blended 
with the warmth 
of a new kind of family 
community. 

If this sounds like the 
special something you have 
been looking for, come visit 
us at The Streams. And o/\ 
us show you all the tiny /A\ 
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yourself to believe. 


ssi 
from $26,900.00 

Garden Villas 
from $35,900.00 

Houses from 
$48,900.00 


Write or phone for our handsome illustrated brochure. Please indicate whether you are interested in Condominiums, Garden Villas or Houses. 
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ONE OF A SERIES 


Foran exceptional product, 
anexceptional man. 


ROD ROUTEN 
BRITANNICA 





Anyone who is graduated from college as 
both a Valedictorian and Student Body 
President is an unusual person indeed... 
and such a person is Rod Routen. 

Rod joined Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
1967 and feels his career with Britannica is 
gratifying because, ‘The rewards are great, 
not only for my family but for any family 
served by a Britannica representative who 
fulfills some of the educational needs of the 
home with the best materials available.” 

Typical of the families served by Rod 
Routen is that of Mr. and Mrs. Sam D. Elliott. 
The Elliott's two children, Deborah and 
Steven, are both ‘‘A” students in Junior High 
school. Mr. Elliott, a representative of 
C. E. McCullough Co., Inc., attributes his 
children's scholastic success in some 
degree to having the Britannica Program in 
their home. Mrs. Elliott reports fewer trips to 
the library and homework getting done more 
quickly thanks to the Britannica's compre- 
hensive index. Young Steven has used the 
Britannica Research Service several times 
and has found it very helpful. 





THE SAMUEL D. ELLIOTT FAMILY 


Does Rod Routen find his job rewarding? 
“It really is satisfying when you see families 
such as the Elliotts enjoying their Britannica 
and knowing that in years to come the 


benefits will be multiplied many times over.” 


Whats important to young people 
iS important to our people. 


If you'd like to become a Britannica Man, write 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Dept. PR 107, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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bylined reviews. Better stick to Hersey, 
Nero and power. The deadline is next 
Tuesday. 


To Foote from Friedrich: 

The trouble with writing about Her- 
sey, Nero and power is that Hersey 
doesn’t really seem to know much about 
power. Remember that White House 
party back in 1965 when Lyndon John- 
son invited in a bunch of intellectuals 
and a lot of them tried to figure out 
how to protest the Viet Nam War? Her- 
sey’s solution was to read aloud some 
excerpts from his book on Hiroshima. 

Two of the main conspirators in this 
book are Seneca and his nephew Lu- 
can the poet. The two police officials 
keep passing along intercepted copies 
of letters between Seneca and Lucan, 
and the two writers keep hacking away 
at the question “What is a writer's re- 
sponsibility?” Seneca says, “A writer 
cannot change the world; his duty is to 
describe it.” Then there's the chief po- 
lice official, Tigellinus, who says, “A 
writer has no responsibilities, for re- 
sponsibilities are the burden of power. 
He is, at best, an entertainer, like that 
trained bear we saw nodding its head 
and catching apples in its mouth the oth- 
er evening.” Lucan is the angry mili- 
tant, arguing that a writer “must an- 
swer to the future.” But Lucan is the 
one who finally betrays the conspiracy, 
largely out of vanity, which seems to 
be historically untrue—so what is Her- 
sey trying to tell us about the writer's 
responsibility? 


To Friedrich from Foote: 

What is their motto in New Haven? 
Lux et Vanitas? Maybe Hersey is be- 
ing ironic in his use of memos between 
police officials, though Yalemen are not 
noted for a sense of irony. The dead- 
line is still next Tuesday. As Tigellinus 
often says, “This is a command.” 


FICTION 
1—The Winds of War, Wouk (1 last week) 
2—Wheels, Hailey (2) 
3—The Day of the Jackal, Forsyth (3) 
4—The Assassins, Kazan (5) 
5—The Exorcist, Blotty (4) 
6—The Betsy, Robbins (6) 
7—Rabbit Redux, Updike (7) 
8—The Blue Knight, Wambough (9) 
9—Our Gang, Roth (8) 

10—The Peaceable Kingdom, de Hartog 





NONFICTION 
1—The Game of the Foxes, Farago (1) 
2—Eleanor and Franklin, Lash (3) 
3—Tracy and Hepburn, Kanin (2) 
4—The Moon's a Balloon, Niven (6) 
5—The Defense Never Rests, 
Bailey with Aronson (4) 
6—Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, 
Brown (5) 
7—The Last Whole Earth Catalog, 
Portola Institute (7) 
8—The Show Business Nobody Knows, 
Wilson 
9—Report from Engine Co. 82, Smith (10) 
10—Brian Piccolo: A Short Season, 
Morris (8) 
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Mitty Ditties 

The songs of Cole Porter, George 
Gershwin or Jerome Kern are all very 
well. But what man does not believe in 
his heart that the songs he makes up 
and sings to himself are best of all? Most 
men do just that: make them up and 
sing them to themselves. Not Bob Fried- 
man of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Bob is 
passionate enough about his ditties to 
dream of taking over a commercial re- 
cording studio, bringing in top name 
musicians, and cutting an LP to give to 
1,000 or so of his best friends and rel- 
atives. As the retired millionaire pres- 
ident of Ohio’s National Machinery Co., 
he happens to be in a position to re- 
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BOB FRIEDMAN WITH BENNY CARTER 
When in doubt, add more. 


alize that dream—and to pick up the 
$250,000 tab. 

Recently, for example, Friedman 
stuffed 48 of his latest songs into his at- 
taché case and hopped a jet for Hol- 
lywood. There, after hiring a Capitol 
Records studio, he gathered together his 
arranger-conductor (Jazz Great Benny 
Carter), a crack 49-piece band (includ- 
ing Saxophonist Bud Shank, Drummer 
Louis Bellson, Guitarist Barney Kessel), 
Vocalists Carmen McRae and Joe Wil- 
liams, and a chorus of twelve. Then for 
the next few days he sat back and lis- 
tened to the best that the music pro- 
fession can do with songs like his Look 
Whatl Found: 


. Happinessville, 

What a fantabulous thrill, 

1 thought that I'd been through the 
mill, 

Butlook whatl found 


This week Friedman will be at it 
again. Carter and his forces will record 
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three new compositions that Friedman 
wants to include in a new vanity album, 
his second in seven years. “I think I've 
written a lot of very good songs,” he 
says. “But with what each one is cost- 
ing me, I'm not sure I can afford to write 
any more.” 

Friedman's lyrics celebrate family, 
home, patriotism and_ brotherhood. 
Many of his songs are dedicated to one 
or the other of his five children, like 
Jenny: 


1 was longing, sweet Jenny, 
Longing for the time, 

When you hear the love song, 
That's in my heart for my girl. 


As for Friedman's melodies, Benny 
Carter diplomatically says: “He doesn’t 
refine them the way a professional does. 
If he spent just a little more time, he 
would have a great song instead of a 
good song.” 

None of Friedman's songs has ever 
been published commercially, though 
he would not object if a record com- 
pany or publisher took an interest in 
them. Basically, he is just a Mittyesque 
amateur who has always been surround- 
ed by music at home, and probably al- 
ways will be. He was playing ukulele 
by four, guitar by six, and classical and 
pop piano by eight, plus studying har- 
mony. At Tiffin (Ohio) High School and 
at Cleveland's Case Institute, where he 
earned a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing, Friedman kept on playing in his 
spare time. At Tiffin he even headed 
up his own band—an idea he carried 
over years later when he organized his 
children and wife into a group called 
the Sharps and Flats. 

It was in 1962 that Friedman wrote 
his first song, and in 1965 that he made 
his first album (with the help of Arrang- 
ers Matty Matlock and Billy May). 
Nowadays he often works through the 
night, laying a lyric like the following 
on his wife’s break fast tray: 


All my hope is beginning to crumble 
I'm afraid that'll soon take a 
tumble. 


Friedman is as lavish in his hospi- 
tality to musicians as in his admiration 
for them. After a hard session in the stu- 
dio, he might take all 49 members of 
the band to dinner. Back at his Fort 
Lauderdale home, he has been known 
to fly in combos from New York to play 
the night away—with his music. 

All of which is trifling compared 
with his gesture in 1968, when he paid 
Billy May $40,000 to arrange 47 of his 
songs for such combinations as concert 
band, marching band, men’s glee club, 
women’s glee club and brass ensemble 

then presented the whole package of 
sheet music to Ohio State University. 
“There's nothing cheap about Mr. 
Friedman,” says May. “When in doubt, 
add more. He’s really a sweet guy.” 









Now you can wire a beautiful, 
fresh flowers and gift combination 
almost anywhere in the country. 

Just call or visit your FTD florist 
and choose from his Speed-A-Gift 
collection. 

It's so easy. No wapping, no 
mailing, no worries, Why not surprise 
a loved one, thank a friend... or just 
remember someone in a very special 
way for no special reason? 

Available through your FTD 
Florist. 


Pictured above is SG-22, Crystal Compote. 
Elegant with flowers. Also to serve candy, nuts 
or fruit. Footed antimony-silver base topped 
with genuine hand-polished crystal bowl 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


The Godsons 


Saturday-night muggings in Times 
Square are as routine as the traffic, but 
one recent stickup had a certain piquan- 
cy. Two gunmen knocked over a movie 
theater, shot the manager in the arm 
and made off with $13,000. The the- 
ater happened to be showing The God- 
father. A mad publicity stunt? Retribu- 
tion by the Mafia? More likely it was 
ironic coincidence—and ill-planned as 
well. At the rate The Godfather is pack- 
ing them in, the $13,000 loot would just 
about account for the weekend popcorn 
sales. 

In its first week of simultaneous re- 
lease at five theaters in New York City, 
The Godfather pulled down close to 
half a million dollars. The lines at box 
offices are so long that some Broadway 
sharpies sell their places up front for 
$20 a shot. After openings in 34 other 
US. cities last week, Paramount ex- 
pects to have $14 million stashed in 
the corporate kitty by the middle of 
next month. Says Paramount Presi- 
dent Frank Yablans: “The picture is 
nothing less than an annuity.” 

A movie with such mass appeal is 
not only going to make headlines and 
money. It is going to make stars. The 
Godfather is blessed with brilliant act- 
ing. Marlon Brando, of course, is the 
big news, revitalizing his erratic repu- 
tation with a performance of power and 
poignance as the Godfather, Don Vito 
Corleone. Yet superb as he is, Brando 
is merely reclaiming a position already 
staked out. In some ways more excil- 
ing are the clutch of little-known young- 
er performers who burst forth in the 
film. Of these, none is more compelling 
than a short, brooding coil of tension 
named Al Pacino. 

Pacino plays Michael, the Godfa- 
ther’s favorite son and eventual heir. It 
may well be the most difficult role of 
the film. Michael begins as a war hero 
and college boy who insists on retain- 


AL PACINO OFFSTAGE... 
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ing an identity separate from the Cor- 
leone “business.” He ends as a remorse- 
less Don who conducts family affairs 
with brutal efficiency. This development 
is only implicit in the script, never stat- 
ed outright. Pacino carries it off with ex- 
ceptional intelligence and energy. The 
triumph of his performance is that it 
conveys Michael's youthful sensitivity 
without ever losing an edge of animal 
menace. To tap the right mixture of 
emotions, Pacino says he “thought a lot 
about music while I was doing the part 
—and of an image. I saw Michael as 
though there was a circle of light and 
heat around him, shining on his face, 
that he was always trying to get out of. 
Michael is so very alone. That's the 
thing I found it difficult to live with. 
Next I want to do a comedy. Then | 
could have some fun every day.” 
Survival Test. Although Pacino 
was a long shot who had to overcome 
both Paramount's skepticism and some 
big-name competition to win his role 
(TIME, March 13), no member of the 
cast has a more appropriate background 
for the movie. Of mostly Sicilian de- 
scent, he was raised in the South Bronx, 
a place that is less a neighborhood than 
a survival test. He was a solitary boy 
who used to hide out for hours atop an 
advertising billboard and who lived in 
fantasies spawned by the movies his 
mother took him to see. (His father, a 
mason, had left home when Al was two.) 
He entertained the other neighborhood 
kids by spinning stories. “I would tell 
them I was from Texas,” he recalls. 
Pacino threw himself into school 
plays with such fervor that his teachers 
urged that he be sent to the High School 
of Performing Arts. There, despite his 
acting talent, his grades were lackluster. 
After leaving school at 17, he began 
what he calls “the lost years, moving 
from job to job, furnished room to fur- 
nished room, always broke.” He had 
started drinking at 13. Now he was 
drinking more. He lost a job as a mov- 


.. AND IN CHARACTER AS MICHAEL CORLEONE 





ie usher after he prankishly led a line 
of ticket holders across the street to 
stand aimlessly in front of a department 
store. Finally, as superintendent of an 
apartment building, he “hustled garbage 
cans” and lived in a basement room. 
Taped to his door with Band-Aids was 
an 8-by-10 glossy of himself. Under- 
neath was written “super.” Says Paci- 
no, “That was down about as far as any- 
one can get.” 

During this time he walked fitfully 
all over Manhattan, reciting scenes 
from plays to himself, slipping off into 
side alleys to read O'Neill aloud to the 
brick walls. In 1966 he auditioned for 
the Actors Studio and was accepted. “I 
got back into acting to save my life,” is 
the way he puts it now. He started land- 
ing small parts, which led to an Obie 
Award-winning performance in off- 
Broadway's The Indian Wants the 
Bronx in 1968 and, the following year, 
to a Tony Award for Does a Tiger Wear 
a Necktie? on Broadway. 

In his performances he seemed re- 
peatedly to be taking refuge in what he 
felt safest doing—a manic, tortured in- 
tensity. His first major movie role, as a 
junkie in last year’s The Panic in Nee- 
dle Park, was an impressive debut that 
seemed, nevertheless, predictable to 
those who had seen his theater work. 
The Godfather changed all that. 

While Pacino's character is the most 
important of the Godfathers four sons, 
he remains part of a balanced quartet 
In the roles of the other sons—all cru- 
cial in varying ways—the movie brings 
three more actors into the front rank: 

JAMES CAAN plays the terrible-tem- 
pered eldest brother Sonny in a perfor- 
mance of great force, the perfect foil 
to Pacino’s calculating and withdrawn 
Michael. Sonny is a character who falls 
victim to his own passion. The actor 
playing him could have met the same 
fate. Caan, however, knows how to 
make a character broad and boisterous 
without being overemphatic. 

Previously best known for his per- 
formance as the retarded ex-football 
player in Francis Ford Coppola’s The 
Rain People, Caan offstage is an exu- 
berant put-on artist and stand-up co- 
median. He also has a bit of Sonny in 
him. “I was the toughest guy at P.S. 106 
back in New York,” he likes to boast 
“I was expelled from a private school 
for throwing some kid out a window 
He wasn’t really hurt. It was only a 1}- 
story fall, and he landed in a flower 
garden.” 

Caan himself fell into acting after 
a couple of aimless years at college, 
where he played football and dabbled 
in business administration. He spent a 
year at New York City’s Neighborhood 
Playhouse but stoutly refused to take 
certain courses. “I wasn't going to any 
ballet classes where the guys were look- 
ing in the mirror all day doing their ex- 
ercises,” he says. He made his way to 
Hollywood, where “they were always 
sending me rotten scripts,” he recalls 
“I'd write “Screw off on them and send 
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them back.” When the studio insisted 
on his participation in Journey to Shi- 
loh, Caan donned a fright wig and mum- 
bled his dialogue so badly that each line 
had to be dubbed. “That,” he recalls 
with satisfaction, “was my last picture 
for Universal.” 

Caan, 33, studied for his Godfather 
role not so much by reading the script 
as by hanging around Brooklyn with “a 
lot of guys who aren't exactly bakers.” 
Caan is one of the few non-lItalians in 
the film, and his assimilation seems vir- 
tually flawless. He even added some 
business of his own. Sonny's contemp- 
tuous gesture of throwing money on the 
ground after he has shattered a pho- 
tographer’s camera, for instance, is a 
Caan invention. 

ROBERT DUVALL, who plays the 
Godfather’s adopted son Tom Hagen, 
has a face that is never familiar. En- 
grave it on a newly minted nickel and 
he still would not be recognized on 
the street. This enduring anonymity 
may be a handicap to celebrity, but it 
gives him a chameleon’s adaptability 
Over the past decade, Duvall, 41, has 
appeared in at least a dozen movies, ap- 
plying an unemphatic virtuosity to 
every kind of role from cab drivers to 
union organizers, milksops to archvil- 
lains (remember John Wayne's nemesis 
in True Grit?) 

Hagen, the Godfather’s consigliere, 











CAZALE AS FREDO 


is a combination lawyer, valet and ad- 
vance man—"a million-dollar go-fer,” 
in Duvall’s words. The role as written 
is a sketch, a brief for a character. Du- 
vall painted in the portrait. For instance, 
he wanted to suggest that Hagen, de- 
spite all his college education, still re- 
tained strong traces of his street origins. 
He remembered two Italian cronies of 
his who had once come to watch him re- 
hearse in Arthur Miller's A View From 
the Bridge. “They sat there,” Duvall re- 
calls, “watching Miller, listening to him 
talk. After the rehearsal they told me 
Miller reminded them of a guy who had 
made it in the rackets. That quality was 
what I worked for in Hagen.” 

JOHN CAZALE plays Fredo in a role 
no more than half as large as the other 
Corleone brothers, yet he is just as mem- 
orable. Fredo is shy, tentative and a lit- 


DUVALL AS HAGEN 


CAAN AS SONNY 


te dim. During the violent exercises of 
power he remains outside the action, 
full of precarious bravado that shatters 
at the first threat. By accentuating Fre- 
do’s all-too-human vulnerability, Caza- 
le steals neatly off with The God father’s 
funniest moment (Fredo struggling to 
be a Las Vegas stud) and its most 
poignant (Fredo sitting on a curb next 
to his father’s bullet-riddled body, 
wailing helplessly). 

Cazale, 36, has scuffled along from 
acting classes at Boston University to 
the Charles Playhouse to the inevitable 
stint off-Broadway, where he paid the 
rent between acting jobs by becoming 
a photographer. He was also an office 
messenger at the Esso Building in 
Rockefeller Center. There one of his fel- 
low messengers was a struggling actor 
named Al Pacino 




































What Is The Godfather Saying? 


After the first hurrahs for The Godfather, critical re- 
action to the movie has snagged on a few key questions 
Does it revel in Hollywood gangster melodrama? Does it 
sentimentalize the Mafia? Does it present the Mob as a 
metaphor for all business or politics? One of TIME’s cin- 
ema critics gives his assessment 








I believe in America.” 

Those opening words, heard over a black screen, are 
a testament and a plea—not so much a pledge of alle- 
giance to an adopted country as an obeisance to a shad- 
ow government of profound power. An Italian immigrant 
funeral director has a daughter who has been dishonored. 
Because of a lack of evidence, the courts offer him no jus- 
tice. In the tradition of his native land, he turns to a man 
who understands such matters and who will be able to 
give him satisfaction. In return he owes the man a ser- 
vice. And he must respectfully call him “Godfather.” 

No American film before The Godfather has ever 
caught so truly the texture of an ethnic subculture. Di- 
rector Francis Ford Coppola knows his subject so well 
that he imparts an almost visceral understanding that does 
not permit easy judgments. Coppola gets it all down, and 
gets it right: the Don dancing proudly with his daughter 
on her wedding day; the informal ritual of family dinner, 
and the whole preoccupation with food. Even the dia- 
logue has the unmistakable cadence of the street, as when 
a Corleone lieutenant describes an untraceable revolver 
as “cold as they come.” The characters become neither 
stock villains nor national stereotypes, because Coppola 
has set them in a world of careful complexity. 

But the fact that Coppola scrupulously humanizes his 
characters does not mean that he sentimentalizes the Ma- 
fia. The men are racists and hypocrites. They form a so- 
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ciety closed to women, who are indulged, protected, final- 
ly depersonalized. One may admire the Godfather for his 
refusal to traffic in dope, but his reasons are practical, not 
moral: he stands to lose all his political contacts, because 
they—not he—consider narcotics “a dirty business.” 

In this world, “business” becomes the ultimate mo- 
rality, the final and irrefutable excuse for the most insid- 
ious disloyalty and the most brutal slaughter. During the 
wedding that opens the film, the Don metes out favors 
and punishments; during the christening that ends it, his 
son and successor Michael pledges faith in God and re- 
nounces the devil while gunmen, acting on his instruc- 
tions, murder rivals all over the city. “Today,” says Mi- 
chael, “I took care of all family business.” 

. 

Coppola extends this moral masquerade even fur- 
ther, using the Mafia as a metaphor not only for cor- 
ruption in business, but for corruption in all centers of 
power, emphatically including government. “My father 
is no different from any other powerful man,” Michael 
tells his WASP-ish girl friend Kay. She says, “You're 
being naive. Senators and Congressmen don’t have peo- 
ple killed.” Replies Michael: “Who's being naive now, 
Kay?” When the Don expresses regret that Michael 
could not have been “a Senator, a Governor,” the son 
promises him, “We'll get there, Pop.” As the film would 
have it, he will. 

Although it is nominally about crime, The Godfather 
has no more in common with the razzle-dazzle Warner 
Bros. gangster yarns of the ‘30s than The Wild Bunch 
had with Shane. The Godfather’s primary concern is not 
bullets and murders but dynasties and power. In the cool 
savagery of its ironies, expressed within a traditional 
framework, it is much closer to, say, Bertolucci’s The Con- 
formist. In its blending of new depth with an old genre, it 
becomes that rarity, a mass entertainment that is also great 
movie art ® Jay Cocks 
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Optoelectronics Arrives 


A pocket-sized electronic calculator 
that almost instantaneously flashes an- 
swers in bright numbers. A tabletop 
clock that at the press of a button dis- 
plays with lighted numerals the hour, 
minute and second in any of the world’s 
24 time zones. A transistorized depth- 
finder that tells the Sunday sailor in 
glowing red numbers exactly how many 
feet, or fathoms, of water lie under his 
keel. These futuristic devices, already 
on the market, are only samples of the 
dazzling consumer spin-offs from a to- 
tally new scientific field called “opto- 
electronics’—the marriage of modern 
optics with space-age electronics. 

The journal Physics Today devotes 
most of its current issue to optoelec- 
tronics, calling it “without doubt one 
of the fastest-growing areas in physics.” 
The new technology has already pro- 
duced miniaturized lasers that are no 
bigger than a grain of sand. It is turn- 
ing holography (three-dimensional pho- 
tography) into an exciting new adjunct 
of diagnostic medicine, civil engineer- 
ing and computer technology. It has 
yielded light-detection devices that can 
virtually see in the dark, and it offers a 
promising way to help relieve the jam 
in cable and radio communications by 
transmitting messages on beams of 
light. Yet in terms of everyday impact, 
optoelectronics has had its greatest vis- 
ibility in the rapidly proliferating con- 
sumer devices that use electronics to 
display numbers, letters and other 
changing signals 

Such “alphanumeric” displays are 
not entirely new. Since the 1960s, cath- 
ode ray tubes (CRTs) similar to those in 
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home TV sets have been used to per- 
form such varied chores as giving stock 
information in brokerage offices, con- 
firming reservations at distant hotels, 
and even showing air traffic patterns 
over crowded airports. For simpler 
tasks, such as those performed by elec- 
tronic meters—where only numbers are 
needed on display panels—there are 
smaller and less expensive devices 
called gas discharge tubes. The Bur- 
roughs Corp.'s popular Nixie tube, for 
example, contains ten overlapping elec- 
trodes that form the digits 0 to 9. If cur- 
rent is sent into one of these electrodes, 
all of which have their own separate 
connections at the base of the tube, the 
electrode will light up (reason: the gas 
surrounding that electrode quickly be- 
gins to glow) 

Despite their many uses, CRTs and 
gas-discharge tubes have certain draw- 
backs. They require considerable elec- 
trical power, are sensitive to vibrations 
and other stresses and cannot readily 
be miniaturized. These shortcomings 
are all the more significant in military 
and space applications. Aboard a rock- 
et ship, for instance, every part must 
be as compact as possible and also be ca- 
pable of surviving the shock of sudden 
acceleration and deceleration. To fill 
this need, the Pentagon and NASA be- 
gan to look for other types of electron- 
ic display systems. 

One Way. The search quickly led 
to the same technology that produced 
that tiny workhorse of modern electron- 
ics, the transistor, which owes its success 
to a class of materials called semicon- 
ductors. These are crystalline substanc- 
es that will readily conduct an electric 
current only if they are contaminated 

or, in technical jargon, “doped” 

with other substances that give them 
either a surplus or deficit of electrons 
Moreover, if two dissimilar semicon- 
ductors are joined together—one with a 
shortage of negatively charged elec- 
trons (known as a P-type because it has 
a positive charge), the other with an 
electron abundance (or N-type because 
it has a negative charge)—an electrical 
current applied to this junction will flow 
in only one direction: from the N side to 
the P side, much the same as the one- 
way current flow in old-fashioned radio 
vacuum tubes called diodes. Even more 
significant, certain semiconductors, no- 
tably those made of gallium phosphide 
and gallium arsenide phosphide, will 
glow with a bright red light when cur- 
rent is flowing through them 

These remarkable new optoelectri- 
cal components are called light-emitting 
diodes, or LEDs. Often only 1/32 of an 
inch wide, they have advantages that 
many of the older optical displays 
lacked: a longer lifetime (up to 100 
years in the opinion of some scientists), 
very low power consumption (much less 
than that needed even by a tiny flash- 





light bulb) and, like the transistor, a high 
resistance to shock and other abusive 
treatment. Most important of all, they 
can be easily assembled into miniature 
electronic displays that form numbers 
in a flash 

In a typical LED display, such as 
those made by RCA, Monsanto or Gen- 
eral Electric, each digit is formed of 
seven separately wired segments on a 
single base plate (see diagram). Remi- 
niscent of matchsticks laid out for a par- 
lor game, the segments are so arranged 
that they can form any digit from 0 to 9. 
The trick is to send an electric current 
into the proper combination of seg- 
ments to form the required number 

Switching. That may require very 
complex electronics. A depthfinder, for 
instance, works by bouncing sound 
waves off the ocean floor and clocking 
how long it takes them to return. Thus 
the intervals between the original sig- 
nals and their echoes are actually mea- 
surements of depth. But before such 
measurements can be visually dis- 
played, they must first be converted into 
an electric current with fluctuations that 
precisely mirror those echo intervals. 
The reason is that the depthfinder is, in 
effect, a miniature computer or switch- 
ing system. Only those circuits linked 
to the appropriate diode segments will 
be switched on with each fluctuation of 
current 

In more sophisticated arrange- 
ments, where complicated images like 
letters are required, there may be a larg- 
er number of segments and back-up cir- 
cuitry of greater complexity. Even so, 
many scientists are convinced that in 
the future light-emitting diodes will be 
increasingly used in everything from 
wristwatches to auto dashboards. As Dr 
Henry Kressel, head of semiconductor 
device research at RCA, puts it: “The 
LED's day has come.” 
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Age ordinary Scotch 12 years and you have nothing more than 
12-year-old ordinary Scotch. 
Which is why Chivas Regal, since 1786, has been made with 
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Andas for the 
aging itself, Chivas 
isn't ripened in ordi- 
nary barrels, but extravagant sherry 



















casks brought from Valencia, Spain (which 
are ideal for, as they say in Scotland, 
‘marrying the spirits’’). 

So don’t think the words “12 years 
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mean it’s a great Scotch. 
Unless, of course, that label 


also happens to have the 
words “Chivas Regal” 
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The Pinto Wagon. 





For people whod like an economy car if it 
carried more. Or a wagon if it cost less. 


It's a solid Ford Pinto. 

Under the hood, you'll find a tough little 
2000cc overhead cam engine as standard 
equipment 

The body is welded solid. Then electro- 
coated against corrosion. Then painted five 
more times. 

There’s rack and pinion steering like on 
some expensive sports cars. 

In normal use, recommended mainte- 
nance is only every six thousand miles or 
every six months 

So if it's economy you're after, you'll 
find plenty in this new Pinto 


It's a convenient Ford Wagon. 

You can get it as a basic wagon (below), 
or with the Squire option (above) 

It's only 10 inches or so longer than our 
Pinto Sedan: easy to handle ond park. But put 
the reor seat down and you get over 60 











FORD PINTO 
FORD DIVISION 


cubic feet of cargo space. VW Squareback 
and Vega Kammback both give you about 
50 cubic feet. 

The lift gate swings up out of the way 
The spare tire has its own well under the floor 
The rear seat passenger windows flip open for 
ventilation 

In short, the Pinto Wagon gives you the 
kind of convenience and usefulness you'd 
expect from any Ford Wagon. Only it gives 
it to you in a basic little Pinto size 


When you get back to basics, 
you get back to Ford. 





